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The Monroe Doctrine. 


CORRESPONDENT, writin 

from Urbana, Ohio, asks us to 

explain the Monroe Doctrine 

~ just now so widely spoken of in 
\ the ne¢ wspapers 

The Monroe Doctrine had its 
origin tn events whicharose early 
in the century, when the Spanish 
American colonics of South 
~ America revolted against Spain 
—"\ and sought to establish their in 
r* dependence The sympathy of 
the United States was entire ly with the efforts of the colo 
nies, and in 1819 Henry Clay proposed in Congress the 
acknowledgment of the South American republics. Such 
action, however, was regarded as premature, and it was not 
until 1821 that a resolution proposing their recognition was 
finally adopted. In his message to Congress in December 
of that year, President Monroe suggested that as these re 
publics were now in lepende nt of Spain, the Vv were entitled 
to distinct acknowledgment at the hands of our govern- 
ment. In January of the following year (1822) Congress 
thus formally acknowledged them. During the year 1823 
there appeared to be a disposition on the part of other 
European Powers to assist Spain in her efforts to regain 
control of her South American colonies, and it was in view 
of this fact that in December of that year the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine was formulated in the President’s annual 
message. In this message he said: ‘‘ We owe it to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and these (European) Powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any part of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies and depend 
encies of any European Power we have not interfered, and 
shall not interfere, but with the governments which have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have acknowledged, we cannot view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destinies by any Euro 
pean Power, in any other light than as a manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.”” This 
amounted to an assurance that moral support would be 
given by the United States to other American republics in 
preventing hostile interference on the part of outside 
Powers, and it had the effect to put an end to the designs 
to which the message referred. 

By some the declaration thus made has been regarded as 
affirming a determination on our part to prevent further 
colonization by any European Power on the American con- 
tinent Sut this is an erroneous view In 1825, when the 
question of the boundary on the Pacific between the United 
States and Russia was under consideration, the House of 
Representatives declared formally, in a resolution, that the 
United States ‘‘ ought not to become parties with any of 
the South American republics to any compact for the pur 
pose of preventing colonization upon the continent of 
America.” The sum and substance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
then, as now understood, is that while the United States 
will maintain a strict neutrality in the broils of other coun 
tries, we will resist all attempts of European Powers to 
interfere with the constitutions of States or republics on 
this side of the water in any way which may affect their 
integrity or prejudice our interests. It does not commit 
us to the principle that the acquisition of territory on this 
continent by any European Power must not be allowed by 
the United States 


A Spook Loose. 


Tue A. P. A. spook is looseagain, This time itis ravag 
ing the purlieus of the capitol at Albany, and timid legis 
lators are flying before it in all directions. It turns out 
that, according to one or two rural Senators, the bill for the 
removal of the corrupt police magistrates of this city is 
really an embodiment of the intolerant and unpatriotic 
spirit of the American Protective Association, so-called, and 
that its sole purpose is to hand over the courts to sectarian 
control. And these Senators, in their eagerness to preserve 
American institutions, declare that the bill must be beaten. 
and shall be beaten, at whatever hazard. They will never, 
never consent that an abhorrent secret organization shall 
dominate these courts, now so free from all intolerance and 
impurity. So far the people do not seem to be seriously 
frightened by this outcry from Albany, nor is there any evi 
dence that they have been the least bit deceived by the lying 


pretense set up by the artful Senators. On the contrary 
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this latest manifestation of the insincerity and disloyalty to 
the public interests on the part of mea who have been 
intrusted with the responsibilities of legislation, has so low 
ered them in the public estimation that nothing they may 
hereafter do can fully restore them to an honorable place 
in the regard of right-minded citizens. The people of New 
York stand in no awe of any such intangible spook as 
these persons have raised, but they have a wholesome dis 
like for hypocrisy and intrigue which looks to the defeat 
of needed reforms, and they will manifest that dislike in a 


very emphatic way at the earliest opportunity which offers 


A Grotesque Decision. 


ue decision of the Supreme Court on the Income-tax 
law emphasizes the crudities and defects of that remark 
able Democratic creation, while at the same time it applies 
and sustains, in one direction, the very principle which 
makes it chiefly odious. This law, plainly stated, was, in 
its revolutionary discriminations and assaults upon partic 
ular interests, an entering wedge in the direction of social 
ism; it threatened the muniments of personal liberty and 
invaded directly the rights of property It was a distinct 
recognition of the populistic theories which have asserted 
themselves so mischievously in various directions, and 
which have as their acknowledged basis hostility to the 
rich and prosperous. It was designed, confessedly, to 
reach this particular class ; the owners of landed estates, 
the great landlords, the men who have their accumulations 
invested in public securities. But the Supreme Court d 
cides that the law is in this respect unconstitutional, and 
that incomes derived from rents and from State and mu 
nicipal bonds cannot be taxed. Thus the main purpose of 
the law is defeated at the outset, and the chief source of 
revenue is absolutely cut off. But while thus nullifying 
the purpose of the act in its discriminations against the 
rich, the court distinctly recognizes the principle of class 
legislation by dividing equally as to the competency of 
Congress under the Constitution to impose an income 
tax, thus in effect sustaining the law. As the case now 
stands, therefore, the tax will be collected from the indus 
trious, the frugal, the enterprising—the men in trade and 
business who are earning their incomes by productive 
labor, and contributing actually and largely to the general 
prosperity. If an income tax is justifiable at all, obviously 
the one class of men who should be conspicuous objects of 
taxation are the land-owners and bond-holders. But these 
owners of millions—autocrats in finance and society—are 
permitted to escape altogether, while the men of skill and 
capacity, who, whether as emfPloyers or empdoyés, carry on 
their shoulders the responsibilities of active business life, 
and in time of stress and storm are counted upon to main 
tain the integrity and credit of the nation, are compelled to 
bear this additional burden, imposed by a Congress which 
was as ignorant as if was unpatriotic. 

It is not to the credit of the court of last resort that it 
has formulated conclusions which amount to a straddle be 
tween populism and constitutionalism—conclusions which 


tend to the perpetuation in legislation of abhorrent class 
discriminations, and which, if not abandoned, may lead to 
assaults upon the safeguards of the fundamental law even 
more malignant in spirit and dangerous in character than 
any heretofore attempted. Justice Field, in his dissenting 
opinion, sounds no unmeaning warning when he says that 
‘if the court sanctions the power of discriminating tax 
ation, and nullifies the uniformity mandate of the Constitu 
tion, it will mark the hour when the sure decadence of our 
present government will commence.” 


The Recent Brooklyn Strike. 
G-—-s—= HE report of the special committee 
>, > of the New York Assembly, ap 
~ fe pointed to investigate the Brook- 
Kb AS lyn trolley strike, confirms in every 
SHS particular the opinion we express 
Y > \ ed at the time—that this lamentable 
\ outbreak was largely the result of 





conditions which were easily pre 
ventable. We said that the dis 
content of the workingmen which 
found expression in acts of violence 
was unquestionably due to the indefensible course of the 
trolley companies in converting their properties into in 
strumentalities of private gain, and using them oppress 
ively and in defiance alike of law and public sentiment. 
The report of the committee now shows conclusively that 
the companies, while seeking to swell their profits by ille 
gitimate methods and to evade obvious responsibilities to 
the laws of the State, imposed exactions on their employés 
which made them actual contributors to these inordinate 
gains, meanwhile absolutely refusing to the victims of their 
rapacity the slightest measure of consideration, either as to 
compensation or hours of labor. In other words, corporate 
greed, insolent and contemptuous of every principle of 
justice and fair play, sought to gorge itself at the expense 
of the brawn and brain of the very men upon whose 
fidelity it relied for the performance of the service it was 
bound in law to render to the public. It was inevitable that 
unrest and exasperation should result from this condition. 

The committee are of the opinion, however, that the 
strike ought to have been avoided, and might have been if 
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irbitration had been resorted to be‘ore a resort was had te 
more violent methods Failing to make an effort in the 
direction of a peaceable adjustment of the questions in dis 
pute, five thousand men were thrown out of employment 
not more than ten per cent. of whom have regained their 
places), a loss of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
was sustained in wages, while the cost to the State of sup- 
pressing the disorder was at least two hundred and seve nty 
five thousand dollars, in addition to which an immense loss 
was entailed upon the business community from the inter 
ruption of traffic which ensued. There can be no doubt 
is to the justice of this conclusion regarding the folly and 
unreasonableness of the course pursued by the striking 
employes Great as were the hardships imposed upon the 
men and the injustice to which they were exposed, a resort 
to violence was altogether impolitic and unwise, and the 


result affords another argument i 


1) favor of methods of 

irbitration based upon considerations of mutual interest 
The strong feature of the report is its condemnation of 

the policy pursued by these Brooklyn corporations, and by 


others of similar character, in secking to enlarge the profits 


of capital without any corresponding benefit to labor, or 
any real addition to general economic values. In nearly 
every instance the conspiracie sin this direction are disre p 
utable and indefensible in law. They beget distrust and 
do infinite harm in the effect they have upon our securities 
and our business reputation as a people. Corporations 
which enjoy franchises bestowed by an act of sovercignty 

should be held to a rigid and exact use of the powers they 

enjoy, and wherever and whenever they seek to ride 

roughshod over the rights of the community they should 

be brought to book by an outraged public sentiment. Vast 

aggregations of capital in the form of gigantic trusts and 
monopolies are at best a serious menace to the public inter 

ests When they are employed —as they were in this 
Brooklyn case—arrogantly and in contempt of the rights of 

individuals and the public they become destructive forces, 
and every consideration of public safety demands that the 
State should interfere for the restraint of their vicious 
tendencies, exacting, if nothing else will suffice, a full sur- 
render of the franchises perverted to improper uses 

Some of the suggestions of the committee in the form of 
remedies for the existing antagonisms between capital and 
labor are, it seems to us, both practical and wise. The 
committee have no confidence at all in compulsory arbitra 
tion as a means of adjusting these antagonisms ; but they 
are Of opinion that legislation can, to a certain extent, 
minimize the evils which are constantly arising. One im 
portant recommendation looks to the licensing of employ cs 
of railroad companies, and a bill is submitted providing for 
a complete system forthe State at large. This bill pro 
vides that no licensed employ ¢ shall leave the service of a 
railroad, or refuse to perform his duties, without giving 
fifteen days’ notice, and that no railway company shall 
discharge any licensed cmployé without thirty days’ notice. 
The effect of such a law would be salutary in the fact that 
it would unquestionably operate to prevent strikes and 
lock-outs, since no person could be employed on a railroad 
without being licensed, and no one thus licensed would 
care to forfeit his advantage by a violation of the law. 

It is to be hoped that the Legislature will find time to 
give serious attention to the suggestions of this report. 
The subject is one of such commanding interest that any 
failure to deal with it thoroughly and wisely will be alto 
gether inexcusable. The questions involved touch the 
interests of socic ty as we ll as the rights of individuals, and 
as such they must be faced. We must determine whether 
there is in law and public opinion a reserve potency ade 
quate to the maintenance of public order and the enforce- 
ment of justice as between man and man. 


A Country Police. 


f\ Y ~ NE must have been an in- 
d ( }\ attentive reader of the 
i \ | ail ress for > us 
‘ ENN YA j] daily pr for the past 


eet 






ay v, few months not to have 
pV Xt noticed an unusual epi 


demic of violent crime in 
small towns and country 
places. A common form 
of this depravity has been 
the successful burglary 
and looting, by dynamite and other aids, of small country 
post-offices. In some cases pistols have been drawn and 
used by the burglars with serious, if not fatal, effects. The 
men who embark upon these criminal enterprises are of 
the most desperate kind, and do not for a moment hesi 
tate at either arson or homicide when fire or murder seems 
to them ancillary or needful to their purpose, 

»The almost universal immunity which has attended 
these burglarious raids—a failure which is nearly abso- 
lute to bring any of these criminals to arrest—shows that 
they know, very well where their likeliest harvest can be 
reaped. It also suggests the question whether the country 
generally, outside of the cities, is really, under thepresent 
county and town government system, adequately equipped 
with the officers that are needed to quickly discover and 
make perilous crimes of this sort. 

A generation or two ago, when our population was 
much less than it now is; when large masses of the worst 


forms of European emigration had not set this way to 
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congest our cities ; and when the quick means of modern 
communication was cither not Known, or but partially 
extended, the case was different A country constable and 
a justice of the peace could then keep the community 
quiet, and defend it from both domestic turmoil and from 
outside invaders. But these are very feeble instrumen 
talities against our present fleet-flying and desperate crimi 
nals A vigorous police force, on foot and mounted 
would seem to be as much needed in many suburban and 
country places now as they are in any metropolitan city. 

It might be thought expensive by some short-sighted 
economists to goto the extra outlay which the mainte 
nance of such a force, of even small dimensions, would 
require But would it be? There is really nothing so 
expensive or so dangerous as crime—especially crime that 
is prosperous, increasing, and rampant. A map that should 
show geographically the density and scarcity of crime by 
localities would also show—without respect to climate, 
health, fertility, or other intrinsic benefits—the inevitable 
blight on property which danger from criminals imposes 

From some such considerations as these, very likely, the 
chairman of the Boston police board has been induced to 
make his recent proposition fora solid police force through 
the whole State of Massachusetts. General A. P, Martin. 
to whom we refer, suggests that there be a concentra 
tion and extension of all the present police bodies in the 
State. They should all, he says, be in one organization, like 
the State militia. In fact, he would have the officers of 
every place ‘‘controlled by one man, with assistants di- 
rectly responsible to the Governor.” In this way there 
would be a co-operation of the detective and law officers 
of all the towns, adjacent and remote, which would lend 
help and effectiveness to their common work. 

Is there not something here—with modifications adapted 
to differing localities — worth thinking about by all our 
commonwealths ? 
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Tne Methodist clergyman who, in a recent address in 
Massachusetts, charged President Cleveland with being in- 
toxicated at a public banquet has published an apology in 
which he undertakes to exculpate himself for his scandalous 
act. Possibly he may, as he says, sincerely regret that he 
ever so far violated all the propricties as to make such a 
charge ; certainly he ought to be ashamed of himself. Even 
if the President had offended in the particular named, no 
right-thinking citizen would make haste to publish the 
fact. The truth is, there has been a great deal of tattle 
about Mr. Cleveland’s personal habits which ought never 
to have been given currency in the newspapers. Popular 
respect for the highest office in the gift of the people 
should not be impzired either by wholesale accusations 
which have no basis in fact, or by magnifying infirmities, 
if such exist, which are in themselves sufficiently humili- 
ating. 

* 

JupGeE McApam, of the Supreme Court, is not, 

dently, a believer in the Pauline code. 


evi- 
That apostle laid 
it down as a fundamental duty that wives should obey 
their husbands. The command was unconditional and ab- 
solute. But Judge McAdam dissents. He admits that 
‘under the old English law the husband’s authority was 
supreme, and disobedience could be punished by chastise- 
ment.” But, he adds, ‘ that is not the law now.” <A wife 
must, indeed, ‘‘obey 2 husband's reasonable commands” ; 
but there is one exception to the rule. ‘‘ Where the wife 
has all the money and the husband none, and he agrees to 
obey her,” the rule ceases to operate. That is to say, the 
question of wifely obedience and the status of the marriage 
relation is a question of money, to be determined by acom- 
parison of bank accounts. We suspect that other and 
higher considerations are the determinative factors with 
right- minded people. 
* 

NEW JERSEY seems to have permanently enrolled itself 
in the Republican column, In the recent municipal elec- 
tions the Democrats were overwhelmingly beaten in all the 
important cities, with one or two exceptions, losing even 
the strongholds which have heretofore resisted all assaults. 
Of allthe Democratic bosses who flourished and fattened 
during the régime of the race-track gamblers, not one has 
survived these and other recent popular upheavals. All 
present indications justify the confidence felt by the Re- 
publicans that they will elect their Governor in the coming 
fall campaign, and there can hardly be a doubt that they 
will also carry the Legislature. The Legislature recently 
in session greatly strengthened the party in the State by 
abstaining from all partisan legislation, and faithfully car- 
rying out, as to measures of general concern, the pledges 
made to the people. In this respect it furnished an exam 
ple of fidelity in the performance of party engagements 
which the Republicans in our own Legislature might copy 
with profit to themselves and the State, 

* 

Income is defined in the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary of the 

Englisn Language” as ‘‘the amount of money coming toa 


person or corporation within a specified time or regularly, 
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whether as payment for services, interest, or profit from in 


vestment.” According to this definition, revenue derived 


from houses or lands, or from investments in bonds, is in 
come just as truly as earnings from any form of industry 
But the Supreme Court, interpreting a law providing for a 
tax on incomes, declares that the person who owns houses 
or lands and puts his capital in certain securities cannot be 
taxed, and affirms the law in that particular to be uncon 
stitutional. The man, however, who owns and operates 
a factory, giving employment to labor and swelling thi 
volume of public prosperity, and the man who, as a clerk 


or cashier of a bank, or as a lawyer, author or artist, earns 
anything in excess of four thousand dollars a year—that 
man can be constitutionally taxed In one case an Income, 
according to the Supreme Court, is not an income ; in the 
other case it is an income, absolutely, unconditionally 
Was there ever such miserable hair-splitting over a ques 


tion of the very highest magnitude ? 


Tue Senatorial controversy in Delaware has become a 
public scandal. There can be no doubt that the best pub 
lic sentiment favors the re-election of Senator Higgins, 
who, in point of intellectual equipment and personal char- 
acter, is peculiarly qualified for th position he now holds 
Senator Higgins represents, too, the best impulses of the 
Republican party, and during his term of service has con 
ferred honor upon his State, while he ha proved a valuable 
legislator as to the great public questions which have 
engaged attention. Mr. Addicks, who h 
in defeating an election, has no claim to consideration on 


so far succeeded 


the score of high capacity for the responsible duties of the 
Senatorial office. In fact, no such claim is now made in 
his behalf. His supporters base their action upon the fact 
entirely that he has made large money contributions in 
furtherance of the party supremacy, and that ‘* he should 
be accorded a recognition worthy of his efforts.” This is 
equivalent to saying that the man who throws his purse 
into politics is entitled to its chief distinctions without 
regard to his fitnes 

The truth appears to be that Mr. Addicks has, by injudi- 
cious and lavish expenditure of money in the last two or 


for any place to which he may aspire 


three campaigns in Delaware, done the party a serious 
injury instead of helping it, from the fact that he has 
stimulated the cupidity of corrupt voters, and thus has made 
it necessary for Republicans to expend greater effort and 
larger sums for legitimate expenses than they would other 
wise have been called upon to do, It would be better, on 
the score of public morals, that a clean-handed Democrat 
should be elected as Senator from Delaware, than that a 
gentleman who bases his claim to support upon the fact 
that he has debauched the electorate should succeed to the 
place which Mr. Higgins has honored, 


Men and Things. 
“This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


Tur anniversary of Greek independ nee is to be cele- 
brated in rather a unique manner, the latter part of this 
month, by a series of Olympic games, which are to tak 
place at Athens, on the very spot—the ancient Stadium 
which in old Greece was the scene of so many contests for 
mastery in athletic sports. Besides the games of olden 
times, such as wrest!ing, running, jumping, and throwing 
of weights, those of modern Greece will be introduced 
rifle-shooting, fencing, tennis, cricket, and golf matches, 
and a foot race from Marathon to Athens, Competitors ar 
expected to appear from all countries, and the Greek gov 
ernment is trying to make of the event a grand inter 
national athletic meeting. The prizes are tobe forall first 
winners ‘‘a simple wreath of wild olives” to be presented 
by the King . for seconds nh sprig of olives from the hand 
of the Queen, and the third a sprig of bay leaves. In 
announcing the character of the prizes, the management 
were probably aware that they practically barred from the 
competition that very reprehensible but very numerous 


class of athletes known as ‘‘mug-hunters.” For this they 
are to be congratulated, Glory, not gain, should be the 
desire of every amateur sportsman, 

With the issue of March 28th the Pa7/ Wall Budget ended 
its too brief career under the ownership of Mr. Astor. 
Whether it is to be continued by other management is not 
announced, the publisher’s ra/e being short almost to curt 
ness. Under the picture of a gentle girl disappearing 
through a curtained doorway was the simple announce 
ment that ‘‘ with the issue of this day the publication of 
the Pall Mall Budget ceases in its present form.” The fact 
is to be regretted, for in a very short space of time the 
paper had taken a leading place amorg the London illus- 
trated weeklies. Its various departments in very compe- 
tent hands, but especially ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” wherein 
William Archer, the best English writing dramatic critic, 
reviewed the happenings on the London stage, were inter- 
esting and valuable, and the many special articles, as well 
as the fiction and illustrations, were all unusually good, 
and showed plainly to what a degree of excellence weekly 
publications can be brought. Evenif it is not continued 
the standard which it has set will prove one of the greatest 
benefits to modern illustrated journalism, 

The removal of Oscar Wilde’s name from the play-bills 


and advertisements of the Lyceum Theatre is one of the 


most curious—to use a very mild word-——instances of lack 
of regard for the rights of an author that has ever come t 
my notice Would the proprietor of an art gallery have 
the right to erase a painter’s name from his picture, o1 
would a publisher dare omit an author’s name from the 
tith page of his book, simply because the paint r or au- 
thor had committed a crime? I think not The Ideal 
Husband ” is by Oscar Wilde, and by every right his name 
should appear on all bills and advertisements of the pic 


Remove the play by all means. Don’t tamper with the 
rights of an author to his work and all the credit that may 
accrue from it. In this connection I quote a letter of Syd 
ney Grundy’s to the Datly Telegraph, protesting at the re- 
moval of Wilde’s name from London play-bills : ‘* By what 
principle of justice or charity is the author’s name blotted 
from his work ? If a man is not to be credited with what 
he has done well, by what right is he punished for what he 


has done ill 7” 


The success of ‘‘Chimmie Fadden ” reminds one of the 
way edition after edition of Richard Harding Davis's first 
book, ‘‘ Gallagher,” disappeared from the book-shops. The 
analogy between the two books is a closer one, though, 
than their common success: they both present cert 


iin 
phases of life among the same class of people, and both lay 
stress on the characterization of street youngsters. But th 

likeness ceases there, and both are amusing and interesting 
for different reasons. Mr. Townsend, the author of ‘‘ Chim 
mic Fadden,” has had, like Davis, a journalistic training, 
and he is still a working journalist. His newspaper ex 
perience began in San Francisco, and for the last few years 
he has contributed unceasingly to the New York Sw 

Probably his most important work on that paper was the 
reports of the Lexow Investigating Committee, which were 
without doubt the best published. The success of his first 
book will no doubt tempt him from newspaper,work to 
something 2 little more satisfactory. 


Louts Evan SuipMAN 
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3EFORE the month is out Senator Morrill will have 
celebrated his eighty-fifth }irthday, and as his health is 
unusually good, he bids fair to see the dawn of the next 
century. For thirty-nine consecutive years he has repre- 
sented Vermont in the House or Senate, and his friends 
aver that for the last twenty years he has changed but 
slightly, if at all, in personal appearance. Perhaps his 
curly hair is grayer, and the lines of his face somewhat 
deeper, but the stoop of his shoulders is no greater, and 
he is otherwise unchanged. When Congress is in session 
Senator Morrill is one of the busiest men in Washington 
for he attends to the Smallest wants of his constituents. 
His chief relaxation is whist. 

An erroneous and seemingly malicious report in a 
daily newspaper that Clara Louise Kellogg had lost money, 
friends and good looks, and was greatly to be pitied, has 
evoked several emphatic contradictions. Mrs, Strakosch 
lives in style and luxury near Union Square, in an apart 
ment that is said to be one of the most artistically furnished 
in New York, and her receptions are attended by many 
people of note, She is still plump and pretty, and her 
fame is fresh enough to bring her hundreds of requests to 
train promising voices, These she refuses, but occasion 
ally she appears at some free school for the poor, and, 
decked in diamonds, a splendid figure, sings to delight the 
children. 

There were two things in Oscar Wilde’s home in Chel- 
sea that never failed to strike the attention of a visitor. 
One was the Chiffendale chairs in his drawing-room, all 
painted a creamy white and upholstered in white plush, 
and the other was the tin trunk near the desk in his writ- 
ing-room. This trunk was filled with cigarettes, and was 
frequently replenished. It was chiefly in his home that 
Oscar Wilde’s former wstheticism survived. His velvet 
knee-breeches and silk stockings were long ago discarded 
and bis long hair shorn, and only in his rings and bracelets 
were there traces of the Bunthorne of a dozen years ago 

Although the actual work of building the America’s 
Cup defender devolves on Nat Herreshoff, his blind 
brother, John Brown Herreshoff, will be entitled to the 
credit of designing it. Mr. Herreshoff, who is now nearly 
sixty, has been blind since boyhood, Nature has compen- 
sated him with a marvelously retentive memory and an 
exquisite sense of touch, so that his work is done with 
rapidity and with perfect accuracy. As an example of the 
phenomenal keenness of his senses he is able without a 
moment's hesitation to pick out any paper he desires from 
the well- filled pigeon holes of his desk, 

Queen Victoria’s health has again begun to give con- 
cern to her subjects, and she’ has been advised to restrict 
her diet, and especially to banish meat from her table. Th 
opportunity is an excellent one for the vegetarians to cit 
the case of Sarcey, the great French critic, who was threat 
ened with blindness and, like the Queen, with loss of the 
use of his limbs. By limiting his diet to fish, eggs, vege- 
tables, and milk, he restored his mind and body to their 
former vigor and activity. 
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FATHER PLACID AMONG HIS SHEEP. 
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“What have I done that you dare insult me so deeply ?” 


A DINNER ENGAGEMENT. 


A CLOSET PLAY IN TWO ACTS.—ACT 


(Concluded. ) 
(An interval of three years is supposed to elapse between the 
acts. ) 
PLACE: Another city. 
SCENE: A box in the theatre during a stag banquet on the 
floor below. 


URTAIN rises on a silk-lined 
opera-box. To the left of 
the curtain are the balcony 
railing and draperies, be- 
fore which two cushioned 
seats are placed. Between 
these and the box entrance, 
to the right of the curtain, 
other chairs are scattered 
From the floor below rises 
a babel of men’s voices and 
laughter mingled with 
sounds of drawn corks, 

clinking glasses, and smitten china. The door of the bow 





opens, admitting fresh voices and woman’s laughter from 
the dressing-room outside. 
(Enter Katy (Mrs. Dennis]. She has a menu in her hand. 
and reads from it rapidly as she advances.) 


By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


Katy—‘ Potages—Hors d’CEuvres—Poisson — Referé — En- 
trée — Sorbet -—- Rotin——” Good gracious! they must have 
reached the dessert. Well, we are rather late. (She advances 
to the railing, calling back over her shoulder.) Come in, girls. 
Get your wraps off and hurry. Why, we shall see beautifully. 
There’s my old man presiding. He’s bowing to us. (She leans 


forward, waving her handkerchief.) Here we are, dear. As 


if he could hear me. Where are you, girls ? 

(Enter Nancy with Joanna [Mrs. Ernst].) 

JOANNA—Are we very late, Katy ? 

Katy—Oh, I don’t know. Thespeaking hasn’t begun. Now, 
how shall we sit? Joanna, you take that chair. (She places 
JOANNA in one of the cushioned seats by the railing and imo 
tions toward the other.) This is for you, Nancy. 

NANCY (advancing to rest one hand on the railing and 
glance down indifferently)—Put me in the background. How 
strange it seems to look down on such a sea of unfamiliar faces 
Excepting your husband, I don’t know a soul in the house 

Katy—Yes ; but if a cat may look at aking the house has 
the right to look at a queen. 

Nancy—Then do you grant it that privilege. (She turns 
away to a chair in the background.) I am not even a princess. 
Cinderella was not when the clock struck twelve ; and TI have 
struck twelve o’clock. You cannot drag me out there, & la 
Blue Beard, Katy, and nothing else will move me, 


ll. 


Katy (laughing and taking the chair under dispute)—I sub- 
mit. Isubmit. Joanna, did you ever see anything more fetch 
ing than Nancy’s new passé rl: Head a trifle on one side, 
air fascinatingly distrait, and yesterday I actually heard her 
murmur, ** A woman of my age !” 

JOANNA—What did she want todo? That’s what a woman 
always says when she has a positively improper, if not immoral, 
scheme on hand. 
home through the dark streets so late that three tipsy men 
very properly, and I’m glad they did—spoke to her, scaring her 
to tears 


Katy—Exactly. She would go “slumming ” alone and came 


Nancy—They were tears of joy. I was proved still attract- 
lve, 

Katy—Now, if you choose to look at it in that way, insults 
are a light price for the certainty. I would risk life and limb 
for it. The other day a cab nearly ran me down solely because 
the driver yelled, ** Miss, miss; look out, miss!” Miss! Of 
course I stood perfectly still, chained by the sound. 

Nancy—Stop talking nonsense, Katy, and give me the menv. 
What's passing down on the floor ? 

JOANNA (leaning toward the railing)—Plenty of champagne, 
apparently, aided by dessert at present 

Katy—How pretty the tables look It might be gayer if 
some women’s Gresses were brightening them, but, with the 
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that massing of black-and-white cos 


ghts, a 
tumes is very fine ; don’t you think so, Joanna 
Stand nd look, Nancy You aren’t seeing 
1 thil t iCA the re 

NANCY phack in her chai yuid 


y the Oh, yes, I am 
Katy—Whzy, Joanna, look. There's my hus 
band’s latest admiration—the man of whom I 


spoke to you—coming in late after telegraphing 


t he could not be here He’s always hither 
l yor Yes, that’s he. The man my husband 
is by both hands. See, they are all crowding 
ind him and applauding. I’m going to ap 
id. t She mps he hands Good gra 
| didn’t mean to make such a noise 


ANNA—He’s looking up here and bowing t 


. 
KATY (smiling and waving her hand)—So 
he is. I wish he’d follow his eyes. I'd like you 
! t Joanna 
ANNA t yforward and looking dou 
ess) —Well, of all the absurd things ! 
I w | I sat next that man at a stray 


dinner last winter. If he doesn’t remember my 

face any better than I do his name, it will be 

shameless. We had a charming hour. 
Katy—Tit for tat He has a charming hour 


every night in the week. Ill wager a pair of 


gloves he remembers neither your face nor your 
name 

JOANNA—I'll wager two pairs that he remem- 
bers both 

Katy—Done! But how shall we decide ? 
for if he didn’t know 


swear he did 


you from Nancy he’d 


JOANNA—I don’t think we need trouble our- 
selves to form a plot. He seems entirely cor- 
raled by the men down there. 

Katy—Only till the women up here want 
him. (She laughs and beckons.) See him 
breaking away and my husband shaking his 
fist at me. 

JOANNA—He is coming, and we haven't a plot 
ready. 

Katy—We haven't, but J have. (She speaks 
quickly.) I am going to introduce Nancy as 
— oh, Smith will 
do. Miss Joanna Smith and Mrs. Nancy Ernst. 
How does that sound? (They both laugh.) 
What is all this? Whom 
are you two talking of ? 


Mrs. Ernst, you as Miss 


NANCY (rousing 


Katy (hastily)—Oh, we just want you to per- 
sonate Joanna for a few minutes. She’s had 
one of her half-hour flirtations and thinks her 
inamorata will remember her. I know that to 
him any rose by the same name—and so on. 
Now be good and play the rose, Nancy. 

Nancy—Of a hundred leaves? One for each 
decade? Don’t ask me, Katy. I belong in a 
quiet garden. 

Katy—Violet me no violets, Nancy. tose 
you shall be to-night. Thou wast not wont to 
be so coy. Now play the rdle out, dear, if just 
to please us. Here he comes 

(A tap at the door.) 

Katy (gayly)—Enter. 

(The door at the back of the box opens. MR. 
ALBERT enters, pausing at the threshold.) 

Mr. ALBERT—Does that general invitation 
include me, Mrs. Dennis ? 

Nancy (half turning with a start)—He ! No 
—yes— (Ina sharp whisper.) Katy, stop— 
stop—I cannot. 

Katy (in the same tone)—Nonsense ; you can 
and shall. (She moves toward the back of the 
how, her hand outstretched) When did I ever 
exclude you? So, after all, the dinner brought 
you. 

Mr. ALBERT (taking her hand)—Don’t say 
the dinner, Mrs. Dennis. I am tied with a 
short string, and that is fastened to your fore- 
finger. You see how I was drawn up from the 
floor as you raised it. 

Katy (looking at her forefinger, then lift- 
ing it and shaking her head)—Honey tongue ! 


' 


honey tongue! And gathering it from flower 
to flower, too. (Sinking her voice.) One of your 
blossoms of supply is here to-night. She has 
been telling tales of you. Do you remember a 
certain dinner and Mrs. Ernst? (She moves to- 
ward the back of the bow, followed by Mr. AL- 
BERT.) Nancy, does Mr. Albert need to be in 
troduced to you ¢ 

Mr. ALBERT (aside)—Nancy ! Mrs. Ernst! 
(Aloud, recovering himself.) What Mrs. 
Ernst remembers, I remember. What she for 
gets, I forget. 

Nancy (rising irresolutely—aside)—Forget ! 
(She takes an uncertain step toward Mr, AL- 
BERT, then suddenly stretches out her hand. 
Aloud, with effort.) Was not this forgotten in 
our parting, Mr. Albert ? 

Mr. ALBERT (taking her hand formally)— 
Forgotten, or omitted. 

(He drops her hand, which falls by her side 

is she turns back to her chair he stands look- 
ing after her.) 

KATY (in a whisper, moving to stand by 
JOANNA’S chair)—Joanna, isn’t she doing it 
capitally ? Did you forget to shake hands with 
him ?/ 

JOANNA (smothe ring her laughtei \— We did 
it twice, 
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KATY Ah-ha vear sixes 

JOANNA—Notso fast He hasn't seen me yet 

KATY (s/f st 
Mr. ALBERT Mr. Albert, when you and Mrs 
Ernst have ceased remembering and forgetting 
I want to present you to Miss Joanna Smith. | 
suppose you won't be claiming an old friend in 
her also 

Mr. ALBERT—That must depend upon Miss 
Smitl To-day woman, not man, takes the 
initiative What she ignores never happen 
ed; what she asserts he indorses A little col 
lusion beforehand is useful sometimes. It spares 


situations 


NANCY (asid How he despises me 

JOANNA—Then suppose [ say [ have met you 

Mr. ALBERT (bowing)—I grasp the situation 

JOANNA (dropping her fanvat Mrs. DENNIS’S 
feet stoops qua } to lift at, whispering) | 
knew he would—five and three-quarters 

KATY hisper pals Wait ; he’s always 
abominably elusive loud Speaking of 
situations, I'll tell you what I think causes them 
most frequently It’s a crying injustice, too 
Now, when I presented you to Mrs. Ernst and 
Miss Smith, one married and one unmarried, 
you knew that moment which was which, didn’t 
you ; 

Mr. ALBERT—That moment, of course He 


looks at NANCY.) 

JOANNA (aside to Katy)—I yield. You win 
the gloves. He doesn’t know me 

KaTy (aside to JOANNA)—NSixes, remember. 

i/oud.) But I haven't stated my grievance 
When a man is introduced to a woman, what 
betrays him ? Nothing. He wanders unmark 
ed in the fold. If a married woman is distin 
guished by being called Mrs., a married man 
should be called master 

Mr. ALBERT— Master by courtesy, I suppose 
Wouldn't the irony be a trifle broad ¢ 

(Laughter on the floor 

JOANNA (leaning toward the railing Oh. 
did you see that ? Look, Katy ; you must be 
more marital. Your husband’s trying to get 
order for the speakers one man won't stop 
talking, and he has thrown an olive at his head 
They are all laughing at him 

(Applause on the floor 

Katy (seatiny herself and looking down) 
There’s the first speaker on his feet ; hear them 
applaud. Sha’n’t we listen / 

(Mr, ALBERT hesitates, then seats himself in 
the chair next to NANCY.) 

Mr. ALBERT—Have you been in town long, 
Mrs. Ernst ? 

JOANNA (turning quickly)—I beg your par- 
don. 

Katy (hiding her laughter) — Your name 
isn’t Ernst, is it? Weren't you taught to speak 
only when you are spoken to? (Aside.) You 
little goose. Let Nancy amuse herself. 

(They both turn back to the house laughing 
and whispe ring together.) 

Nancy (with effort)—Did you ask if I had 
been long in town? I came here only a few 
days ago. I am staying with Mrs. Dennis. 
(With greater effort.) I did not know that this 
was now your home. 

Mr. ALBERT (ectsi/y)—It is not my home— 
though, so far as friends go, it is perhaps rather 
headquarters to me. I am leading a rather 
roving life. Did you ever play battledore-and- 
shuttlecock, Mrs. Ernst ? 

NANCY (puzzled)—What do you mean ? 

Mr. ALBERT—Only that it is a pretty enough 
game for a few rounds. When the ball is kept 
up over long it’s rather too severe a tax on the 
muscles ; don’t you think so / 

Nancy—lI never played it at all. 

Mr. ALBERT (/ooking closely at her and 
lowering his voice)—Nancy, how long are you 
going to play it now? I cannot keep up this 
farce much longer. 

Nancy (aside)—He knows, then. (Alouwd.) 
What farce ? 

Mr. ALBERT—Of idle talk with other thoughts 
in the mind of each, and each of us knowing it. 
Let us be more simple together. And so you 
have married! Are you happy ? How coarse- 
ly I put it, but I am sick of cobwebs. 

Nancy (aside)—He does not know. With 
this sh.eld [ can talk to him. tloud.) Am I 
happy? I think I maysay that the wife of Mr 
Ernst is happy ; yes, a very happy woman. 

Mr. ALBERT (slow/y)—I am very glad. 

NANCY (involuntarily) Are you ? (She re- 
covers herse if, biting her lip ) 

Mr. ALBERT (leaning nearer and speaking 
earnestly)—Can you doubt it? Is thy servant 
a dog? (He pauses and smiles.) Yes, I be 
lieve you are right. Though the sweet straw 
of the manger was not for me, I do find that in 
my black heart which grudges it to others. But 
then, the dog in the manger lacked appetite 
while I 

NANCY (agitatedly)—On, wait one moment : 
I cannot let you goon. I must tell you that 
we—that | 

Mr. ALBERT (drawing back)—Am married 
Thank you. I fear I needed reminding. I did 
wrong in speaking to the wife of another man 
as no man on earth should speak to my wife. 
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Nancy (leaning back in her chair, herhands 
las ig th wis Then you—you also are 
married 


Mr. ALBERT—No, not married ; but You 
have not then heard that I am engaged ¢ 

Nancy—No; L—I had not heard. (She be 
tins drawing off her gloves hurriedly.) 

Mr. ALBERT 


may be kept in my sight ? 


Is this that your wedding-ring 


NANCY (laughing hysterically My wed 
ding-ring ! No, I never wear rings under my 
loves. I can talk more easily with my hands 
free Gloves choke me sometimes (Laugh 

jagain.) It’s not pleasant—feeling choked. 
You asked me if I were happy and I answered. 
It is my turn to ask you 

Mr. ALBERT 
that the wife of Mr. Ernst must be a happy 


You answered me in substance 


woman. I answer you that the husband of my 


wife must be a happy man 


Nancy—Then you care for her ? 

Mr. ALBERT—I could marry under no other 
conditions He looks up at Naney.) And 
vet 


Nancy—That is all, then She lifts her 
hands lightly, letting them fall again.) Tf we 
each confess ourselves engaged or married, and 
happy, all’s well 

Mr. ALBERT—That ends well. But I am just 


x that we do not end till we die, Nancy. 


decidin 
Do you know, in spite of all that now separates 
us, meeting you to-night somehow stirs an old 
pain. I find myself answering to your voice 
unreasoningly, as might a dumb brute you had 
once owned, though it belonged to a new and a 
kinder master. I fear my instincts are brutally 
faithful 

Nancey—Faithful ! 

Mr. ALBERT—Why not ? 


taken it quietly ? Those men who wail aloud 


Because I have 


and leap into new-made graves are the first to 
be really faithless. After all, what is it to be 
faithful? Suppose a man has his life thrust 
back upon itself, he must make something of it, 
and if that includes marriage, and a happy 
marriage, so be it. I hold him justified. Do 
you ? 

Nancy—Justified, of course—but faithful ? 

Mr. ALBERT—Well, yes, if he still cherishes 
reverently in the shrine of bis spirit an ideal 
that but one woman ever has or ever can 
wholly fill for him. If that is to be faithful to 
you, Nancy, then I am—— 

Nancy (recoiling) — You cannot, you must 
not, say this. If I am a wife, you almost a 
husband. It is anything but reverence to me. 

Mr. ALBERT—With you as a happy wife and 
IT a contented lover I do not see how it could be 
dangerous to loiter a little in the old pastures. 
Nancy, tell me frankly, don’t you think you 
owe me some reparation? To give me my 


congé almost in public! Was that treating me 
harshly ? Or did I deserve the humiliation ? 

Nancy—Oh, I cannot explain to you. You 
were never a woman, and a frightened woman. 
Was it what I deserved, or harsh of you, to leave 
me with no farewell of any kind ? 

Mr. ALBERT—You were never a man, and 
a slighted man. Why should I aggravate my 
loss by waiting to hold for a moment a hand 
which had been promised me forever and then 
snatched away in the same hour? No, Nancy; 
any court would award me the damages. Why 
should you now grudge me one half-hour ? 
Does 1t involve disloyalty to the ties you have 
formed ? 

Nancy (falteringly)—Mr. Ernst can never 
question my loyalty. All that I am to him I 
shall ever be. 

Mr. ALBERT—Then one half-hour is safe, and 
there is one question I must ask you. Nancy, 
three years ago I had harassed and pursued you 
to a point that even now [am ashamed to remem- 
ber. I had pleaded with you in season and out 
of season. The consent which you at last gave 
When at last I left you 
standing by your father’s side, as if seeking his 
protection from my persecutions, [ determined 
that they should end there sharply, and I have 
held myself to the vow. Once, soon after, I 
saw your father—but he has told you that. 

Nancy—Papa? He told me nothing. 

Mr. ALBERT—He thought it would only 
trouble you, I suppose. I spoke to him frankly 
of my position, and asked his advice. He told 
me it was all hopeless—that you cared for no 


was wrung from you. 


one—that since my leaving, you had been, if 
anything, better and brighter. 

Nancy ( faintly)—Papa ! 

Mr. ALBERT—And yet, despite my own eyes, 
despite his testimony, do you know I have 
sometimes wondered if I stopped just once too 
Throw 
me that one word out of the silence of the rest 


soon. Nancy, did you ever think so ? 


of our lives. 

NANCY (with suppressed emotion)—Oh, this 
is wrong—all wrong. I did not realize how 
much you would ask. We have no right to 
this. We are blinding each other and our- 
selves. 

Mr. ALBERT (quickly) —( ir do we begin to see 
too plainly what might have been ? 


Nancy—See! You see nothing. The only 
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further words I may say to you are these 
You have been deceived. Nancy and Mrs 
Ernst are two utterly different women 

Mr. ALBERT (looks at her, then bends near 
er)—You need not tell me that It is untrue 
You have the eves, the look, the voice of the 
Nancy I loved. 


heart wholly 


You cannot have changed her 


NANCY ((mpatiently)—Are you blind, or is it 
that you will not see? Iam not talking para 
bles. I have been playing an actual 16/: 

Mr. ALBERT (drawing ba What ro/ 

Nancy—One that was thrust upon me before 


I recognized you Until vou stood by me I did 


not know who it was that [ had to meet How 
shall [ explain it to you? Iam not 

Mr. ALBERT (raising his voice)—Not inter 
ested in the speaking? (Aside.) Be careful 
Mrs. Dennis is listening (Aloud to Katy 


How do you feel about it, Mrs. Dennis? Do you 
care for the speaker ¢ 

Katy (furning and laughing)—That de 
pends upon who speaks You should talk with 
more circumstance, M1 Albert You might 
have fluttered me seriously were I a less sophis 
ticated female 

Mr. ALBERT—Are there any such left? All 
whom [ know are super-subtle enough to re 
lieve me of any responsibility. Before I realize 
that we are drifting into danger I see them 
casting anchors to windward. Then, if the 
breezes but breathe, or blow as a hurricane, 
they ride as safe as the wild ducks. 

Nancy (aside, faintly)—I cannot beer this 
mocking. (She rises, her hand grasping the 
back of her chair. Mr. 


her, rises also.) 


Albert, glancing at 


JOANNA—Don’t be too recklessly minute in 
your descriptions, Mr. Albert. When a man 
generalizes on woman with his tongue he’s al 
ways specializing in his brain. We might guess 
her name. 

Katy — Why are you standing, Nancy 
What do you want ? 

Nancy—Not to guess riddles. It’s far past 
witch hour. Is the banquet almost over ? 

JOANNA (looking down) They are just 
handing the loving-cup from table to table. 

Nancy—Let us go, before the crush, Katy. 

Katy (rising)—Let us go now. Have you 
heard enough, Nancy ? 

Nancy—Yes ; I have heard enough. 

Mr. ALBERT (fo her, significantly)—Shall I, 
then, draw thecurtain? (fle leans forward to 
I hate the look 
of a deserted box. It stares at the house more 
than when eyes are in it. 

Katy-—Settle that as you will. Come, Jo- 
anna. (JOANNA and Katy pass on either side 
of Mr. ALBERT, toward the door. NANCY, 
moving to follow them, finds her way blocked 
by a chair which Mr. ALBERT thrusts out of 


close the curtains of the bow.) 


his path and across the corner of the bow. His 
face is turned from her as he hurries by.) 

Mr. ALBERT—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Den. 
nis. (He opens the door for Katy and Jo- 
ANNA, who pass out, Nancy, having broken 
her blockade, also approaches the door.) 

Katy (outside)—Nancy ! 

Nancy—I am coming. 

Mr. ALBERT (shutting the door and stand- 
ing before it)- Not yet. 

Katy (outside, heard faintly) 
Nancy ! 

Nancy—Mr. Albert, pray let me pass you. 
They are calling me. 

Mr. ALBERT (hiurried/y)—How many years 
was I calling, Nancy ? (He draws neurer to 


Nancy! 


her, catching her hands.) I am three—no a 
hundred years older than when we _ parted. 
You cannot deceive me again. I knOw now that 
you did—that you do—love me, and I have been 
a hasty fool. 

Nancy (struggling to Tree her hands)—Oh, 
hush, hush! You are too late. 
Mr. ALBERT (eacited/y) 
your rd/e to the end! It had no real beginning. 
After the first moment I discovered vou were 


You would play 


acting. You are not married. IL recognized 
the true Mrs. Ernst almost as I entered the 
box, But had I not, could I have seen your 
face change, heard your voice break, and not 
know that you loved me only? Confess that 
you do, Nancy. Can you deny it ? 

( Voice outside, impatie ntly Re Nancy 1%’) 

Nancy (wild/y)—I entreat, I implore you to 
let me go. What will they think ? 

Mr. ALBERT—I neither know nor care. Are 
conventionalities always to drag us apart. One 
word from you is my right. 

Nancy—Conventionality ! You are mad to 
call it that. How dare you—how dare you 

keep me ? 
Mr. ALBERT—You may leave this box the 
- moment you can look me in the face and say, 
**T do not love you.” 
Nancy (looking up at him)—If you are so 
merciless, take it. I have loved you from the 
moment you left me, and—every hour since. It 
is I who have been faithful. Have you shamed 
me enough for your revenge ? Now am I free? 

Mr. ALBERT (drawing her to him)—After 

that, never. Iam only mortal. 
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NANCY (breaking from him and retreating 


behind the chair in the corner of the boaw)—lIt 
you but touch me again I shall call Mrs. Den 
nis. What have I done that you dare insult me 
so deeply?) (Sh wrings her hands.) Oh, I 
have brought this on myself by my trifling. 
As you can no longer respect me, at least re 
member the woman who is to bear your name 

Mr. ALBERT (sfarting)—My fiancée! Good 
heavens! I had forgotten her (He follows 
NANCY and rests one knee on the 


hands stretched out to her ae) 


chair, his 
ws the back.) 

What did I 
That no man on earth should speak 
to my wife as | spoke to you 


Dear, will you ever forgive me 
tell you ? 


nor should he 
were you she. I said that the husband of my 
wife must be the happiest man in the world 
then make me happy, Nancy; for [am no more 
an engaged man than you a married woman 


NANCY (hewildered and retreating) You 
said 

Mr. ALBERT—Nothing but quibbles. Have I 
played my role too well to undo it? It was 
nly a counter dle, conceived in a moment of 


pique to parry your acting, Can't you forgive 
me, Nancy ¢ 

(NANCY stands in great agitation, half 
turned from him, her hand pressed to hei 
brow.) 

Mr. ALBERT (holding out his hands to her) 

Nancy, dear, try to forgive me! You must 
do or say something, you know [ can’t go on 
and on talking all alone. (//e waits.) Well, 
You have only 
to lift your hand three inches to lay it in mine 


then, you needn't say a word. 
forever. See, I make it fivo iuches, Nancy. A 
dinner divided us, but a dinner has brought us 
together again. 
ment ¢ 


Shall it be a dinner engage 


is Nancy, her face still half averted, 


slowly lifts her hand toward his 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


Down-town Sky Scrapers. 


IT was not many years ago when a traveler 
coming across the bay or the river at the south 
ern end of Manhattan Island saw only solid 
blocks of low buildings, with here and there 
one that projected a trifle above the general 
roof-level. These notable buildings, in the time 
alluded to, fifteen or sixteen years ago, were 
the Evening Post building, the Western Union 
building, and the Equitable building. And 
above all of these, as though they pierced the 
sky, were the graceful and historic spires of 
St. Paul’s and Trinity churches. Then came the 
era of taller buildings, and in the course of ten 
years that level was entirely broken, and from 
a ferry-boat on the bay or river, or from the 
srooklyn bridge, an observer with a memory 
might note the greatest possible changes. The 
Produce Exchange and the Washington build- 
ing were erected at the foot of the island, and 
they made the other tall fellows of the past era 
look small and almost insignificant, so far as al 
titude was concerned. Then the Union Trust 
Company building, just below Wall Street and 
almost opposite Trinity Church, was put up, 
and it towered above the great buildings far- 
ther south, while the cornice was higher than 
the beginning of the Trinity spire. 

The c mpletion of this building created much 
comment, and there was a tolerably free ex 
pression of opinion to the effect that the limit 
in altitude had been reached. There was talk, 
indeed, that the time had come when, in the in 
terest of life and of art, the Legislature should 
take a hand and, by statutory enactment, indi 
cate how far builders would be permitted to go 
with their sky-scraping structures. Nothing 
beyond discussion came of this, and indeed 
nothing is likely to be done in that way, even 
now, when the Union Trust Company building, 
tall though it is, is not by any means any longer 
remarkable by reason of its altitude. A little 
farther down the street the Manhattan Life In- 
surance building was erected, and it towered 
above the Union Trust some fifty feet or so, 
while the flag-staff on the tower was actually 
higher than the cross on Trinity steeple. For a 
long time the United States weather office had 
been on top of the Equitable building, which 
within a few years past had been raised many 
stories until it was again one of the high build 
The erection of these much 
taller buildings farther down the street now cut 
off the view to the south almost entirely, so the 





ings in Broadway. 


weather observers were moved to the top of the 
Manhattan Life building, which was now the 
tallest building in Broadway, and one of the 
tallest in the world. But the end was not yet. 
There appeared to be a rivalry between these 
rich corporations as to which could house itself 
in the most altitudinous edifice. And so the 
American Surety Company—to borrow a phrase 
from the card-table—saw the raise of the Man 
hattan Life, and went some fifty feet better. 
When this company concluded to do this 
thing on the small plot of ground at Pine Street 
and Broadway, invitations were extended to 
the architects to attack the difficult problem 
of putting up a twenty-story building, three 
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hundred and six feet from sidewalk to cornice, 
on a plot of ground seventy feet by ninety feet. 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the most distinguished 
architect in America, and one in whom all 
other architects have entire confidence, was 
selected for umpire of the competition. Plans 
were submitted by the best men in the profes 
sion, but the award was given to Bruce Price 
for the plan of a building which carried out in 
its design the idea of an ornamented and deco 
rated column. This is the building which is now 
nearing completion, and on which, in the pict 
ure printed herewith, the men are scen at work. 
It towers above the Trinity steeple across the 
street, and the weather observers on the Man 
hattan Life building, farther down the street, 
will not be able to see to the north any better 
than they could see to the south from their old 
location on the Equitable. 

Mr. Price hada very serious engineering prob- 
lem to solve in constructing this immense tower 
of steel and stone. It was absolutely necessary 
for him to get to the bed-rock for his founda 
tions Otherwise his structure would be un 
stable, and, however stiffly it was braced, it 
would not withstand the vibrations when the 
The bed 
rock at that pointis seventy feet below the side- 


winds blew at sixty miles an hour. 


walk. Of course water is reached long before 
that depth is secured. He concluded to estab 
lish his foundations on piers carried to the bed 
rock through the water by means of caissons, 
and to unite these piers with cantalever trusses. 
This was well and comparatively easy. But 
here was a more difficult thing. The houses on 
the property adjoining that on which Mr. Price 
was to build were erected on foundations which 
did not go lower than twenty feet or so. If he 
went on the property line to the depth he wish 
ed with these piers he would undermine these 
houscs and they would topple over. To get 
around this he set his piers inside the line, and 
then, when they were up to the level of the sub 
cellar floor, he placed a cantalever over the pier 
to the property line, and on this projecting 
truss the steel frame and the stone masonry have 
been erected. This was bold, but it is as secure 
as it is ingenious, and both engineers and archi- 
tects have viewed it with admiration. 

As a rule these tall buildings are only impos- 
ing on account of their height. This tallest of 
all the tall buildings is generally regarded as a 
thoroughly successful and artistic treatment of 
a problem long looked upon as quite hopeless. 
Naturally the work reflects great credit upon 
the designer, Mr. Bruce Price, who hitherto has 
been esteemed chiefly for his success in build- 
ing country and suburban residences. 

It is likely, however, that the limit in tall 
buildings has been reached. This is not because 
they are unsafe, not because they are inartistic ; 
but it is questionable whether or not they will 
pay. When a tall building is opened the owner 
finds that his four or five top stories rent quickly, 
but those below go off very slowly, even though 
the rent on all the floors isthesame. Managers 
of estates say that everything points in the direc- 
tion of lower buildings because they will pay 
better. 


The Yale Senior at Play. 


To the casual observer of Yale life the clos- 
ing sketch in Jaques’s monologue may seem 
quite as applicable to the fourth period of aca 
demic existence as to the seventh in human 
life : 

** Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 


Is second childishness and mere oblivion.”’ 


No sooner does the new-fledged senior find 
himself wrapped in the mantle of dignity be- 
queathed by his predecessors, than with gro- 
tesque perversity, warranted by custom, de- 
manded by tradition, he tops it with the cap- 
and-bells of infantile amusement. The instant 
that he has made his first bow to the president 
he is at liberty to spin a top, roll a hoople, and 
play marbles for keeps. 

‘* Silly nonsense,” growls the uninitiated phil- 
istine. Notatall, myfriend. You forget that 
these men are weighted with the affairs of the 
university ; that they stand in the gaze of the 
nation. Few of them will ever again bear such 
responsibilities, or stand in such prominence ; 
and overstrained nature demands, at times, 
absolute relaxation. That individual who has 
just risen from 2. somewhat undignified and de- 
cidedly painful position in “nigger baby” is 
cleverly conducting the affairs of the navy, 
while the young gentleman from whose deadly 
aim he has suffered most will in June be held 
responsible for victory or defeat on the dia- 
mond. Yonder man enabled thousands of peo- 
ple to watch a Yale victory at Springfield, and 
handled their dollars as skillfully as he does the 
pocketful of marbles just won from his com 
panion, who will hold a commencement audience 
spellbound with the eloquence of his oration and 
the effectiveness of his valedictory 

Then, too, my dear Monsieur Grouch, we 
have in the second childhood of senior year not 
only a relief from overstrain, but an effective 
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element in the maintenance of Yale democracy 
There is a certain leveling of ranks in ** nigger 
baby ” that is most salutary, while the intri 
cacies of top-spinning establish casts along lines 
quite other than those fixed by wealth or posi 
tion. Here are the president and governors of 
the University Club in most affable rivalry with 
Tom, Dick, and Harry Nobody. The man who 
can write his check for thousands rubs elbows 
with the poor devil whose ingenuity is chiefly 
taxed in dodging importunate tradesmen. The 
brawn and muscle that kicks a Yale foot-ball, 
or pulls a Yale oar, jostles the slight figure with 
the narrow chest and the stooping shoulders 
that suggest a too constant acquaintance with 
the curriculum. 

But one need never argue for a custom en 
forced by tradition; the very fact that tra 
dition savors it gives it salt enough to keep it 
sweet. By the same divine right that puts a 
cane into the freshman’s hand on the 22d of 
February ; that gives the sophomore a seat at 
Mory’s ; that plunges the junior into the social 
mazes of the promenade, the senior is inducted 
into his second childhood. 

Early in the fall term the prerogative is ex 
ercised : and the men who stand in the eye of 
the world for what is best in Yale life, and who 
are placed, in the minds of the under-class men, 
a little higher than the angels, chase each other 
frantically up and down the campus walks with 
multi-colored hooples, as intent upon the sport 
as if their degrees depended on their dexterity. 
‘* Nigger baby,” too, though popular throughout 
the year, is afall game. The breathless sus- 
pense in which the group watches the rolling 
ball as it meanders uncertainly among the little 
holes ; the tumultuous rush as it stops in one of 
them; the derisive jeers as a well-aimed 
throw reaches a retreating back, adds the sixth 
‘* baby ” to the victim’s store, and leads the un 
fortunate to the wall of Alumni Hall to receive 
a worse drubbing than any he has experienced 
within the venerable structure. 

The winter, of course, calls a halt; and 
though the March winds tangle a few venture- 
some kite-tails in the tree-tops at the north end 
of the campus, it is not till the first balmy 
touch of spring that the senior comes out to 
play. Then in the lecture-room one hears an 
escaped marble drop to the floor and roll 
noisily from step to step to the very rostrum. 
On the campus the game is in full blast, while 
by the fence or in front of Osborn there is the 
hum of tops and the shouts of interested par- 
ticipants. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the dexterity in top-pegging displayed by 
yonder group of men while they wait for reci 
tation is merely a reminiscence of childhood. 
By no means. For weeks they have been pre 
paring for public appearance. In the seclusion 
of their rooms or their entries they have picked 
up, with some difficulty, the threads of youth- 
ful experience, as various pieces of disabled 
bric-a-brac only too plainly attest. In fact, it 
is with some trepidation that one pushes open 
the storm-doors in the early spring, for he is 
liable to be met by the ill-directed but vio- 
lently-dispatched top of asenior in training. 

But the spring-time grows into summer. One 
begins to count the days, and that sounds the 
knell of frivolity. Others have already assumed 
your responsibilities ; they will soon assume 
your less serious prerogatives. Another class 
will bow to the president and play your games. 

GEORGE E, ELror. 


Artistic Louisville. 


THE city of Louisville, Kentucky, is becom 
ing more and more an artistic and literary 
centre. In a previous issue we published 
portraits and sketches of the more prominent 
literary characters of the city. In the present 
issue we illustrate some of its artistic celebri 
ties. Prominent among those who have achiev- 
ed some reputation as artists is Carolus Bren- 
ner, son of Carl Brenner, who made for himself 
a national reputation in landscape - painting. 
Carolus, or ‘‘ Young Carl,” as he is generally 
called, is about twenty-two years of age, and 
peculiarly gifted. He had the best training and 
superior advantages, having studied abroad. 
He is well known as an illustrator for many of 
the leading magazines, as well as in other 
He lectured on art at the 
World’s Fair, where he had for his pupils a 
number of persons of distinction. 


specialties of art. 


He has been 
the instructor of some of the brightest Ken 
tucky aspirants for artistic fame. 

Among the representative women of Ken- 
tucky is Mrs, George B. Eastin. This lady is 
wonderfully skillful with her brush, her facility 
having been acquired wholly without instruc- 
tion, and being merely the development of her 
natural aptitudes. Her portrait at the World's 
Fair occupied the most conspicuous place in the 
Kentucky parlor in the State building. She 
confines herself to portraiture from real life, 
and excellent judges say of her work that for its 
expression of character and dramatic vividness 
it measures up to the highest standard. 

Nicola Marschall, apother Louisville artist, 
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was born in Russia, and came to this country 
when a boy, in 1849. He has been a resident of 
Louisville for more than twenty years, and in 
that time has painted nearly fifteen hundred 
portraits. There hang in his study portraits of 
many of the most beautiful women and most 
distinguished men of Kentucky. He is regarded 
by many as one of our best portrait-painters 
Miss Enid Yandell, daughter of the late Dr 
Luusford Yandell, of Louisville, has won for 
herself wide distinction in her native State 
She has a rare genius for sculpture. After com 
pleting her studies in her native city she took a 
four years’ course in the Art Academy in Cin 
cinnati, and received the honor medal. She 
then visited Europe, and upon her return home 
did considerable work for the local architects 
in the way of interior decoration. She made 
the figures of Daniel Boone and Rogers Clark 
She de 
signed two famous female figures of heroic size, 
with Grecian drapery, and from these models 
were cast thirty-two statues, which formed the 


for one of the local historical societies. 


Caryatides surrounding the Woman’s building 
at Chicago, and formed the support of the cor 
nice of the fine roof-gardens. Her prize piece, 
a statue of Hermes, was approved enthusiastic 
ally by artists of exacting judgment, and se 
cured for ber a high position among professional 
workers. Artists from all parts of the world 
competed for the honor of modeling the Carya- 
tides, and Kentucky is justly proud that one of 
her own daughters carried off the distinction. 

A. C, Revenaugh is another successful por- 
trait-painter of Louisville, both from an artist- 
ic and financial standpoint. He is of French 
and German extraction, and is self-made, hav- 
ing never studied abroad. He is, however, a 
close observer of nature, and fully abreast of 
all progressive methods in art work. He is de- 
voting his leisure moments to a composition 
study of a group of female figures. 
traits command high prices. 

One of the best-known painters of Kentucky, 
and the most celebrated woman painter of the 
State, is Miss Patty Thum. 


His por- 


She is a painter of 
figures, landscape, yenre, and flowers, but it is 
as a flower-painter especially that she has 
achieved her reputation. Her work has been 
frequently exhibited at the New York Acad- 
emy, and she exhibits and sells in New York, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, and other cities. 
She does excellent work as an illustrator for 
numerous periodicals. She is a great favorite 
in her native city. Her work is characterized 
by breadth, originality, and force, and her sense 
of color is exquisite and true. S. FE. Ei. 


Thirty Years After. 


Bren thirty year sence the fightin‘—though it don't 
secm Jong as that 

Sence I follered * Stonewall ** Jackson, with nary a 
shoe or hat, 

Through the valleys o* Virginny an’ ev’rywher’ else 
he went 

Thirty year sence I got back home to the burnt-out 
settlement. 


But the world, it’s been a-movin’, for I am a-gettin’ 
gray, 

An’ still, somehow, when I look around I feed it slip 
pin’ away ; 

The roses come in the spring-time 


in the fall 


the frost is shore 


But still it seems to a old mang dreams like thar 


warnh’t no war at all 


A change is come to the country ; the fields whar I 
use to plow 

Is paved with stone, an’ the steeples is risin’ above 
“em now ; 

The woods whar I went a-huntin’ is roarin’ with 
noisy crowds, 

An’ the lakes whar I done my fishin’ is gone clean 


up in the clouds. 


Oh, the. country, it’s a-movin, an’ ‘pears to be mov- 
in’ right; 

Thar’s a brighter sun in the day-time, an’ lots more 
stars by night; 

The people's a-comin’ closer, an’ larnin’ the Golden 
Rule 

Lots o’ the women votin’ an’ the niggers goin’ to 


school 


Whenever I git to thinkin’ —as I do think — o’ the 
war, 

A-tryin’ constant to figger out the things we was 
fightin’ for, 

I kinder deci 


est ends 








le it was Providence a-workin’ its wis 


Purifyin’ through fire an’ makin’ us better friends. 

I think we're a-doin’ better than we done ‘fore the 
trouble come ; 

Got use’ to the stars an’ stripes once more an’ done 
beat sense in the drum! 

I've danced to ** Yankee Doodle’’ on the mountain 
an’ the plain, 

An’ I've heerd ‘em cheerin’ “ Dixie’ from Texas 
clean to Maine ! 


Old things is changed in a twinklin’ —it’s hard to 
onravel how 


But, North an’ South, under one old flag 


gz they re 
Marchin’ thre h Georgy now 
An’ I'm glad I lived to see it, an’ spite o° my years 
I'm ind 
If ' don't jest feel, from head to beel, like shakin’ 


hands all round! FRANK L. STANTON, 
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MISS ENID YANDELL, SCULPTOR. 


MISS PATTY THUM, 








CAROLUS BRENNER, ILLUSTRATOR, NICOLA MAKSCHALL, POKTRAIT PAINTER. 


SOUTHERN ART DEVELOPMENT—REPRESENTATIVE ARTISTS OF THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.—[SEE PAGE 260.) 
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Loca] trains. Express trains. Express trains. Local trains. 
RAPID TRANSIT IN NEW YORK CITY—SECTIONAL VIEW, SHOWING THE PROPOSED UNDERGROUND LINES AT BROADWAY AND FOURTEENTH STREET 


Drawn BY E. J, MEEKER FROM ENGINEERS’ PLANS.—{SEE PaGE 273.1 
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TIERNAN MAKING A BUNT, FARRELL CATCHING AN INSHOOT, DOYLE ON FIRST BASE, 
Tiernan, Schriver. Meekin. Farrell. Captain Davis. Doyle. Boswell. Rusie. Van Haltren. 
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Kuauss. German. Fuller. Staflord Murphy. Burke, Bannon, Clark. 


4 THE NEW YORK BASE-BALL TEAM. 
t 





KUSIK’S DELIVERY. MEEKIN AFTER DELIVERY CAPTAIN DAVIS AT BAT. 


THE OPENING OF THE BASE-BALL SEASON—THE GIANTS AT PLAY. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT. 
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Bismarck in the 
Reichstag.— Il. 
By Greorce W. Hinman, Pu.D 


BISMARCK’s power in debate was peculiar. 
He was no orator. He called oratory a waste 
of time, and was wont to speak of the ‘* misfort- 
une of eloquence.” His parliamentary speech 
es, read from the book, leave a person cold, and 
often at a loss to account for their influence 
upon the Reichstag and the German people. 
There are occasional epigrams which have be 
come proverbs of the diplomatic world, but to 
every one of them there are a dozen clumsy 
and involved sentences, sprinkled with broken 
phrases, foreign words, exclamations, dashes, 
and parentheses. To hear him speak, however, 
was a revelation. Not that his periods were 
better turned nor his style clearer than in the 
written reports, for to the defects mentioned he 
added, frequently, hesitation and awkwardness 
of delivery ; but all this was forgotten in the 
presence of his tremendous personality. In the 
uniform of the Prussian army, his hand resting 
on his sword-hilt, his massive figure overtop 
ping all around him, and his face showing in 
every line the defiance of conviction, he seemed 
the pers mification of the spirit that triumphed 
at Dueppel, Sadowa, and Sedan. Nota heavy 
gesture, not a hard-wrought sentence, but had 
its own weight. Whether discussing the tariff 
or the next war, his great history was with 
him It was a leaden burden on those who 
tried to stand against him—a burden which 
seoffers like Richter and Liebknecht, or skilled 
and fluent debaters like Lasker and Windthorst 
might hide, but never ceased to feel. Ordinary 
Deputies were crushed under it. They describ d 
it in the last days of his power as a mountain 
that was pressing the life out of constitutional 
government in Germany. 

Bismarck appeared in the Reichstag and Prus- 
sian Landtag not asa diplomatist, but as a fight- 
er, a defender of the throne against the attacks of 
Liberals and Socialists, an enemy,of Parliament- 
ary government as defined in the English, but 
not in the German or Prussian, constitution. 
Had he done otherwise, there would have been 
nostrong army to vanquish Austria and France, 
and there would be no united Germany. The 
one road that could lead to Prussian success 
was as plain to him in domestic as in foreign 
politics. Others saw it as clearly, but he alone 
dared to follow it. 

King William of Prussia had quarreled with 
the Landtag over the reorganization of the 
army. The Deputies refused to grant him the 
money. Neither throne nor Parliament would 
yield. The King in despair had written and 
signed the act of abdication when Bismarck 
came to him from Paris to take the office of 
prime minister. 

** Are you ready to enter this office and ad- 
minister it against the will of the majority ’” 
asked the King. 

‘* Yes, your Majesty,” replied Bismarck. 

‘* And without any appropriations from Par- 
liament ?¢” 

‘Yes, your Majesty.” 

Two weeks later the King said : 

“T see far enough from my palace window 
to see the place where your head will fall ; 
and mine will fall next.” 

‘“‘As far as I am concerned, your Majesty,” 
was Bismarck’s answer, ‘“‘I cannot imagine a 
more beautiful death except one on the battle- 
field.” 

A man who entered office under such con- 
ditions could not be all gentleness, and few men 
could have faced the Parliamentary storm of 
the next four years without accumulating a 
lasting store of bitterness and brutality. Month 
after month he fought the whole Landtag, giv- 
ing blow for blow and scorn for scorn. The 
virulence of the Deputies in those days now 
seems amazing. ‘‘The devil has him,” ex- 
claimed Rudolph Virchow, ‘‘and will not let 
him go.” Dr. Gneist spoke of Bismarck’s 
‘blind passion and criminal advice.” Henry 
von Sybel called him ‘* notoriously incompetent 
and unlucky.” These are typical specimens 
from the speeches to which Bismarck listened 
through four years. 

His hard schooling in the conflict period 
made Bismarck a rough and ready debater, 
who, with all his awkwardness and scorn of 
oratorical arts, was the scourge of his enemies. 
He could wither an eloquent speech with an his- 
torical allusion,—as when he silenced Virchow 
with the reminder that in the fall of 1869 phis 
Radical professor had pronounced the outlook 
peaceful and had called for disarmament. The 
professors in politics who harassed him with 
criticisms of his foreign policy were turned off 
with this sneer : 

‘*We require tests, practical training, and 
difficult examinations from all our officials in 
civil life, and even from our non-commissioned 
officers in the army, but diplomacy—there is 
nothing easier than that for anybody who feels 
inclined to take it up,” 
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The savageness with which he would turn 
and rend an unequal antagonist kept the Ger- 
man and Prussian Parliaments under a reign of 
terror, unacknowledged, but none the less real 
With a single speech he could force men of na 
tional fame into retirement By the fear of his 
wrath he held others, who might have risen to 
Cabinet rank, in the obscurity of the second 
rate politician. Scores of times in his last 
twenty years of power he came before the Dep 
r out of 
mere delight in destruction—aus b/oss lust 


uties as the great barbarian, destroyvin 


am derben, as one of his warmest friends has 
said Few Germans have forgotten the day 
when he overwhelmed Otto von Camphausen in 
the Prussian House of Lords, struck him dumb 
with ridicule and reproaches, and drove him 
weeping from the hall of assembly and public 
life. Yet Camphausen’s original sin was only 
that he was a Liberal and a believer in the free 
trade principles of the Liberal party. He was 
finance minister after the Franco-Prussian war, 
when the milliards of the French indemnity 
were flooding the German empire, and, with 
Delbrueck, he ranked next to Bismarck in af 
fairs of government. When the Cabinet came 
to the parting of the ways and Bismarck cast 
his lot with the protectionists, Camphausen 
tried to follow him, but he could not. Hecould 
not draw the bills Bismarck would have drawn, 
for his past and his convictions were against 
them. He resigned. In the House of Lords, in 
Bismarck’s presence, he ventured afterward to 
criticise part of the chancellor’s financial pol 
icy. It was Bismarck’s day of reckoning. 
Camphausen, the peaceful old bureaucrat, sat 
motionless and silent, listening helplessly to 
Bismarck’s enumeration of his official o:Tenses. 
He had lacked all originality; he had known 
only the beaten paths ; he had used the mill 
iards in the seven years of plenty without the 
intelligence to foresee the seven years of 
famine ; he looked back on what he had done, 
as God after the Creation, and found that it 
was good ; he had come into the House to op 
pose and harass the men who had remained at 
their post to do what he could not. It was 
Camphausen’s last service to his country—to 
illustrate, as a terrible example, the fate that 
awaited ministers who opposed their chief. 

Bismarck was no orator, but at lon: inter 
vals, hardly more than a dozen times in his 
whole Parliamentary career, he moved the na 
tion with his periods. It was always when 
great things were at stake, when he had been 
roused to meet some new crisis. On such occa- 
sions his words markel epochs in Gorman his- 
tory. In the spring of 1867 the constitution of 
the North German Confederation was laid be- 
fore Parliament. It was a long step toward 
realizing the dream of a century, the last but 
one before the completion of German unity. 
Yet the Deputies hesitated, quibbling over ab- 
stract questions, imperiling for trifles the 
achievements of two wars and the hopes of 
generations. Tv them Bismarck said : 

‘“*Do you really believe, gentlemen, that the 
imposing movement which last year brought 
the nations into the field from the Danish to the 
Sicilian Sea, from the Rhine to the Pruth and 
the Dniester, which culminated in that iron 
game of war, with the crowns of kings and em 
perors as the stakes; that the million of German 
soldiers who met and fought and bled in the 
battle-fields from the Rhine to the Carpathian 
Mountains ; that the thousands upon thousands 
who have sealed with death the decision of the 
nations, can now be made as if they had not 
been by a mere resolution in Parliament ? Gen- 
tlemen, if you believe this you certainly have 
not risen to the height of the situation.” 

In his relations to the parties Bismarck never 
showed that he felt the touch of sentiment. He 
used a group of Deputies as lon; as they served 
his purpose ; the moment they became refrac- 
tory they were cast aside. If the Liberals 
would march under his standard he would 
wheel to the Left. If they began to hold back 
with their support he would wheel to the Right 
and bring the Conservatives to the front. In 
1877, when he decided to give Germany a pro- 
tective tariff, he abandoned over-night the free 
trade ailies of years, and made his peace with 
the Catholics, whom he had fought tooth and 
nail ever since the Franco-Prussian war. The 
word “loyalty” was not in his book of domes 
tic politics. When the orange was dry he 
threw it away. 

Bismarck had great successes. He gave Ger- 
many the countless imperial laws and institu- 
tions which distinguish her from the loose con- 
federation of former times. He gave her a tar- 
iff under which she has grown from an indus- 
trial weakling to one of the manufacturing 
Powers of the world. He gave her the whole 
system of workingmen’s insurance which now, 
thirty years after he conceived it, the English 
and the French are preparing to imitate. At 
the same time he suffered grievous defeats. 
Sometimes he saw six or eight of his bills buried 
in one session of the Reichstag, and he left his 
office with many of his fondest hopes for Ger- 
many’s internal development still unrealized. 
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The Harmony Society 


at Economy, Pa. 


SITUATED in the midst of an elevated plateau 
which extends some four miles up and down 
the Ohio and slopes gently back to the pict 
uresque hills which skirt it at the distance of 
nearly a mile from the river, is the quaint old 
town of Economy, the home of the surviving 
members (thirty-five in all) of the famous Har 
mony Society. The town is of the most unique 
style, and is decidedly characteristic of the cus 
toms and laws which the old Harmonites have 
lived up to for almost a century. The streets 
are sixty feet wide andat right angles with each 
other, forming several squares of about two and 
three-quarters acres each, on the corners of 
which, and midway on the intervening sides, 
the houses are erected, the inclosed grounds 
affording ample space for the gardens of the 
several families. The houses are mainly of 
frame, two stories high, and of a unique style 
of architecture, having but one door each, which 
is entered through a yard from the side. 

The Harmony Society was formally organ 
ized at Harmony, Butler County, Pennsyl 
vania, A.D. 1805, by George Rapp, thena sturdy 
young farmer of moderate education, who, at 
the head of a colony of immigrants from Wiir 
temberg, Germany, had come to the United 
States toescape religious persecution. Th 
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ciety grew steadily and successfully. The But 
ler County site soon proved to have been badly 
chosen ; there was no water communication 
with the outside world. Hence, in 1814 the 
society moved to a new home in Posey County, 
Indiana, on the banks of the Wabash. But 
though from a financial standpoint the society 
thrived in this place, they soon found that it 
was a very unhealthy locality. Many of the 
members became afflicte] with fever-and-ague, 
and after a time the property, thirty thousand 
acres in all, was sold at an enormous sacrifice, 
and the society moved to its new and final home 
at Economy, Pennsylvania, where they had se 
cured a tract of three thousand acres of land. 

Here the community prospered. The mem- 
bers, broken down by malaria, were restored to 
health. Their farming interests were large. 
They had cotton, woolen, and silk factories ; 
also shops to produce everything they consumed 
as well as large quantities for sale. They had 
also a large and successful distillery. 

But most of these industries have at the pres- 
ent day been given ip, owing to the depletion 
in the membership of the society due to their 
strict law enforcing celibacy, and also to the 
numerous secessions made from time to time 
by dissatisfied members. 

The administration of Father Rapp went far 
toward settling the question of successful com- 
munism. He was like the father of a large 
family, and directed the affairs of the society to 
the financial as well as spiritual profit of all. 
But on his death, in 1847, the society appointed 
in his place two trustees to take absolute charge 
of its affairs. These were Romelius L. Baker 
and Jacob Henrici. Mr. Henrici was a devout, 
charitable, Christian-like man, and made a 
good spiritual leader for the society, but he was 
very lax in his business methods, kept no books, 
in fact, put his entire trust and confidence in 
the Lord, who, he thought, would sufficiently 
guard the affairs of the society. 

Hence it was that the society became hope- 
lessly involved. When, on the death of Mr. 
Henrici, the present leader, Mr. Duss, assumed 
control, the society owed one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while its available as- 
sets were only one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 3ut Mr. Duss has proved 
himself a man of sound business principles. He 
went to work at once and has succeeded won 
derfully in liquidatin r the debts of the sx wiety. 

But the Harmony Society, once numbering 
eight hundred souls, will soon be a thing of the 
past. Of the thirty-five members still remain- 
ing, the larger portion are old men, and women 
far past the middle-life. Among these, the 
laws and customs of the society are, with some 
few exceptions, still faithfully adhered to. 
Celibacy is not as strictly enforced as formerly, 
Mr. Duss himself being married. The three 
great festivals—the first the anniversary of the 
founding of the society; the second their har- 
vest home in early autumn ; and the third their 
annual love-feast, are still celebrated with all 
the former ceremony and rejoicing. Divine 
worship is still faithfully attended on Sundays, 
and, as in former years, the men file into their 
places on one side of the church, while ‘all the 
women sit opposite to them on the other. 

Despite the fact that the society is rapidly be- 
coming extinct, Economy is still a most inter- 
esting and instructive spot for the stranger to 
visit ; and even the fashion-satiated man and 
woman of Pittsburg and its suburbs find it 
a solace and comfort to occasionally drive 
down along the winding shores of the Ohio 
and relieve their ennui by partaking of a 
real German repast at the old inn in the town, 
and quenching their thirst either by a draught 
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from the old town-pump, or more often, per- 
haps, by a bottle or two of the famous home- 
made wines which are manufactured yearly by 
these thrifty Harmonites 

DuDLEY S. LEGGETT. 


The Silent Monastery. 


IF you are ever near the city of Dubuque do 
not fail to wander a few miles farther south 
among the lowa hills, and find the Silent Monas 
tery. There are but two of these monasteries in 
this country. The other lives its quiet life in the 
softer climate of old Kentucky. 

The order was founded by Saint Benedict 
nearly fourteen hundred years ago. He dwelt 
near Rome, and was so overcome with grief 
and abhorrence in the midst of the wild and 
profligate life of the young Roman nobles that 
he fled in horror to a cave and established the 
order, which, while it has passe] through many 
changes, still lives to revere his memory and 
strive to follow in his footsteps. 

The Silent Monastery is situated in a forest 
dell, which must have been planned when wood 
nymphs and naiads had need of such sylvan 
retreats. When we first saw it, one October 
day, it lay like a cup of nature’s choicest fashion 
ing—a broad space covered with wild grasses, 
and patches of moss lying here and there, like 
rugs of living green. Its sides were rocks of 
countless colors, in those rare shades of wood 
land browns and grays and deep reds that no 
dyer has yet caught the secret of, and above 
this wall, on all sides, stretch the woods, crown 
ing it with an impenetrable mass of foliage, as 
if keeping guard over its loneliness, while in the 
valley grew, here and there in unconscious dig 
nity, *‘ the kings of the forest.” 

The domain of the brotherhood, lying in this 
exquisite setting, contains over two thousand 
acres. On the occasion of our visit we came 
first to the gray, stone abbey, across whose 
threshold no woman has ever been allowed 
to set her foot. We were met by a brother, 
who guided ts to a sort of reception-room in the 
old monastery, that was built nearly fifty years 
ago, and is no longer occupied by the brother 
hood, it isa rambling affair, where your head 
almost touches the ceiling as you pass from 
room to room. Presently, while we waited, a 
flock of little children came trooping in, follow- 
ed soon after by Father Albert, a tall, finely 
proportioned man, with large, kind eyes anda 
pleasant voice. He informed us that it was 
Father Placid whom we must see, and that he 
would send him to us. As he turned toward the 
door he stopped to speak to the children. One 
little yellow-haired lass, with a face allsunshine 
and happiness, seemed especially to attract him. 
With a merry glance he exclaimed : ‘*‘ Where 
did you get those black locks? What makes 
you look so cross? Why do you wear that 
ugly frown ?’? Then, as suddenly the laughter 
went out of his eyes, he bent over her and took 
one of her little hands in his, and a gentle com- 
passion shone in his face. ‘* Ah, little maid,” he 
said, *‘if you could always be what you are to- 
day, and never know sin or sorrow, wouldn't 
that be a blessed thing ?’ The little creature 
rose, not in the least comprehending the mean- 
ing of his words, but feeling the tenderness in 
his voice, and murmured, ‘* Yes, father !” 

It was a beautiful picture they made just 
then—they two. She in her innocent, joyous, 
light-hearted childhood, her apron full of 
flowers, her hat at her feet; the low, quaint, old 
room, its rough walls with pictures of the 
saints, and the tall monk in his white robe, with 
his cowl thrown back, thee kind and solemn 
light in his face. : 

After he passed out, Father Placid came in. 

There are certain things in art that we set a 
little apart ; they seem to belong to themselves, 
as there are people not quite like other people, 
and have in our regard a niche of their own. 
Father Placid would surely be one of these. He 
is an old man now, but one forgets that when 
with him, thinking not of his years, but of the 
man. 

He had wine and crackers brought in for our 
refreshment, and then we fell to talking like old 
friends. And what a delightful hour it was! 
First, of course, we talked of the monastery 
and their life. They rise at two and spend the 
day in pious reading, prayer, and manual labor, 
and their diet, save for the sick, is vegetable. 
It is a life of solitude, labor, and prayer. 
Father Placid preaches in the chapel, his ser- 
mons sprinkled thick with Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughis.” He loves Tom Moore as well. 
“He is light,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘ but he is exquisite.” He seems never to 
have found the later poets. The past seems 
-more alive to him than the present, and to walk 
beside the monk in the shadow of the old mon- 
astery, to discourse of Nature, who is forever ld 
as forever young, to skip all the intellectual life 
that lies between our time and Tom Moore, it 
seemed for a little while as if the wheel of time 
had shot backward, and we had become a part 
of the past generation. 

We turned at the gate to bid Father Placid 
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farewell. He stood in his long, white robe, 
with uncovered head, and, with hand upraised, 
offered us a parting line from Young 
us asked 


One of 
‘You who love bright thoughts, who 
seem to grow young as you talk, surely solitude 
is not your nature. To come in contact with 
human minds—is it not a joy to you ?” 

His eyes were full of light. ‘* Yes,” he said, 
his face shining, ‘‘ it is Paradise to me ! 


JULIA DANTELS MOSELEY. 


The Terror of the Border. 


THE Apache Kid is what they call the In- 
dian outlaw whose name has a fascination, a 
terror, for every dweller upon the southwestern 
border of Arizona and New Mexico. Its men- 
tion will make the most daring frontiersman 
clasp his weapon with a firmer grip. It will 
end children trembling to their mothers from 
their play. 

The person who thus terrorizes this wild 
region, where ordinary crimes pass current, is a 
renegade Apache Indian with all the devilish 
ingenuity of that fiendish race. His Indian 
name is Es-ki-bi-Nadel, and he is under thirty 
He was educated at the Hamp- 
ton Indian School, from which he was sent to 
the government reservation at Saa Carlos, Ari 


years of age. 


zona, Where he was trained as a scout for the 
regular army. His natural aptitude soon made 
him familiar with the military tactics and the 
mode of scouting and fighting of the United 
States troops. But neither education nor asso- 
ciation with white men could repress the sav- 
agery of his nature, and he incited an outbreak 
among the Indians on the reservation and set 
fire to the school-house. This offense was 
promptly punished by the arrest of the Kid and 
seven of his followers. On the 2d of November, 
ISS, while they were being conveyed to jail in 
a stage-coach by the sheriff and his posse, they 
broke their bonds near Riverside, Arizona, 
killed the sheriffs, and escaped to the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in the province of Sonora, 
Mexico, just over the line from Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

This was the beginning of a career in crime 
that has no parallel in Indian atrocity. Secure 
in these arid mountains, whose every approach 
is guarded by a barrier of nature formidable 
and awful, with trackless mazes of desert sand- 
hills, and having only at great distances water- 
holes and patches of cultivation—here the Kid’s 
band has been constantly increased by disaffect- 
ed Indians from the reservations and from 
Mexico. They have raided the border and 
penetrated far into the interior, leaving a trail 
of blood behind them. 
stroying the homes of ranchmen, waylaying 
travelers along the desert 


They are even now de- 


roads, ambushing 
gold-seekers in the arid hills, picking off cow- 
boys on their lonely ranges, stealing into set- 
tlements in the stillness of night, plundering 
and killing the sleeping inhabitants, till hun- 
dreds of people have met death by the hand of 
the Apache Kid and his band during the last 
four years. 

Though a reward of five thousand dollars by 
the Governor of Arizona and two thousand 
dollars by the Governor of New Mexico have 
been placed upon his head, and repeated expe- 
ditions of government troops have been sent out 
for his capture, thus far he has eluded pursuit, 
ranging over a vast extent of country, com- 
prising thousands of square miles where no 
white man can follow for lack of water. 

Every day repeats the story of his crimes. 
At unexpected times the Kid appears in many 
different guises, but he is usually dressed as a 
Mexican, with a drooping sombrero, flannel 
shirt, belt, trousers, and top-boots or shoes. In 
this attire, with his square, swarthy face, com- 
pact figure, and careless grace, he looks more 
like a Mexican than an Indian, and this effect is 
heightened by his perfect Spanish speech. He 
rides in advance of his band, solitary on a wild 
mustang, scanning the horizon and planning 
his raids, often making his attacks entirely 
alone. 

The Kid does not by any means confine him- 

He has 
His first 
achievement in this line was the capture of Jo- 
ash-ay,an Apache maiden, whom he took from 
the door of her wickiup on the San Carlos res- 
ervation in September, 1890. He next secured 
the mild-faced, Na-theth-lay, who was but thir- 
teen years old. 


self to forays and murderous outrages. 
a passion for stealing girls for wives. 


He came upon the girl and her 
mother at Cibicu crossing of the Salt River on 
the reservation, May 17th, 1892. He killed the 
mother and made captive the daughter, but 
released her shortly after, and she returned to 
the reservation. His third victim was Nah- 
tah-go-yah, the daughter of Indian scout, Jack 
She was forcibly taken by the Kid from 
the reservation, October 25th, 1892. While he 
was engaged in this abduction his first wife, 


Long. 


Jo-ash-ay, escaped from his camp and made 
her way to her reservation home. She has since 
acted as guide for the troops in pursuit of the 
Kid. It was through her that Jack Long ef- 
fected the rescue of his daughter. 


LESLIE’S 


The most hitherto led 


against the Kid was in 1802, by Lieutenant Will 


notable expedition 


iams, of Fort Whipple, near Prescott, Arizona 
Apache 

They 
struck the trail of the Kid and followed him for 


weeks, sometimes camping in the evening where 


He took a detachment and thirteen 


scouts, keen-scented as bloodhounds 


he had camped the previous night, till the trail 
led farther and farther into the arid region 
on the south, where they were compelled to 
abandon their quest, not being permitted to 
cross the Mexican border into the fastnesses 
where he sought refuge. 

HERBERT HEYWOOD. 


Rapid Transit in 
New York. 


THE rapid-transit commission having finally 
agreed upon routes and general plans of con- 
struction for the proposed lines, there is reason 
to expect that the metropolis will, at no distant 
day, be furnished with something like adequate 
facilities of communication. The plans agreed 
upon contemplate a double-track underground 
line from the Battery to the city hall, a four- 
track line under Broadway, and as near the 
surface as practicable, from the city hall to 
Fifty-ninth Street ; thence under the Boulevard 
to One Hundred and Twenty-third Street ; 
thence by viaduct to One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Street, and thence under the Boulevard 
and Eleventh Avenue by double track to One 
Hundred and Eighty-fifth Street. On the East 
Side there is to be a four-track line from 
Broadway at Fourteenth Street, under Union 
Square, Fourth Avenue and Park Avenue to 
Forty-fourth Street ; thence by double-track 
line under Fourth and Park avenues to Ninety- 
sixth Street ; thence by viaduct along Park 
Avenue to Harlem River, across the river by 
bridge and along the line of Walton Avenue to 
One Hundred and Forty-sixth Street. There 
are also to be a loop under City Hall Park and 
connections under Park Row. 

The general mode of operation shall be by 
electricity, or some other power not requiring 
combustion within the tunnels or on the via- 
ducts, and the motors shall be capable of mov- 
ing trains at a speed of not less than forty miles 
per hour for long distances, exclusive of stops. 
The sum of fifty million dollars may be expend- 
The esti- 
mates of the commission are one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars below this amount. 


ed in the completion of the work. 


AMATEUR ABHLETIC 


College Base=ball 
Players at the Bat. 


THE one feature of more than passing inter- 
est connected with the games which the differ- 
ent college base-ball nines played against the 
New York league team at the Polo Grounds 
was the batting of the college boys. 
the fielding was, on the whole, fine—yet college 


Of course 


teams of a dozen years ago, as now, could field 
with almost professional accuracy and brillian- 
cy. But in the past how different was the bat- 
ting. Anywhere from eight to double that 
number of men struck out, and with almost 
painful regularity the boys would face the pro- 
fessional twirler and fail to catch the ball 
squarely—or, as base-ball parlance has it, upon 
the nose, thus affording the easiest of fielding 
Then, too, the college men would not 
stand up to the plate and with coolness judge 
every ball, letting the bad go by and striking at 


chances. 


the good ones. A high in-shoot, particularly 
speedy and well outside the inner corner of the 
plate, would almost invariably tempt the batter 
to fan the air. 

All this is changed now, the instances in 
which wild and senseless attempts are made to 
hit bad balls being few indeed. In fact, ** Ed- 
die” Burke, the dapper little left-fielder of the 
New Yorks, did more fanning at balls any 
where from a foot to two feet over his head 
than any one of the college men. 

Without exception the weak and the strong 
amateur batters stood up to the plate with a 
business air and a fearless, confident, and cor- 
rect attitude, and as a rule, judged the passing 
balls with precision, swinging the willow only 
on the good ones. The peculiarly decisive 
erack which is always heard when the bat 
lands squarely, was a pleasing and frequent 
sound. 

Thus the collegians lined the ball out for all 
the world like their professional antagonists, but 
cases may be cited where the amateur showed 
superior form to certain of the professionals. 
These men were Carter, Keator, Speer, and 
Yale; Payne and Kelly, of 
Goeckel and Hollister, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and Louder and Lowney, of the Brown 
University team. Any one of these men 


Greenway, of 
Princeton ; 
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showed up seventy five per cent. better than 


Doyle for instance, whose reputation as a 
heavy hitter is widespread Doyle could not 
connect at all with the coilege pitchers, and 
besides striking out he sent the easiest kind 


of chances to the infield—that is, balls struck 
on top, just enough to make them fair, not 


foul, all the force of the strike having been 
Burke. too, did not 


squarely with the ball, 


wasted in the carom, 
seem able to connect 

and was, in consequence, away below the stand 
ard of the college men above mentioned. So 


Fuller 
York right-fielder, batted in fine style, and fur- 


were Farrell and Tiernan, the New 


nished the standard of excellence. Yet he was 
imitated quite as closely by Kelly, of Prince- 
ton, as Davis or Murphy, professionals. 
A few years ago—and it is to be presumed 
the college bat 
ter’s worst habit was in pulling away the for 
ward foot from the plate as the ball was deliv- 


ered. This was called 


the weakness holds good now 


‘stepping away,” and 
had the tendency, of course, to carry theybatter 
so far back that the end of the bat, even when 
More time 
and talk was spent by coaches in getting their 


swung, could not reach the ball 
men to ‘‘ step into” the ball than in any three 
batter of 
Now in the recent games 


points necessary in becoming a 
“form” and effect. 
only one man, to my recollection, showed the 
side step to safety—and this one, Pennsylvania’s 
second baseman, Contrell. It seemed a pity, 
too, for notwithstanding the handicap he forced 
upon himself hetgenerally found the ball. In 
fact, his ‘‘eye ” seemed just right and the force 
of the-straight step ahead was alone necessary to 
make him a * hitter.” 

Undoubtedly the best showing was made by 
Yale in the contest for the loving-cup which 
President Freedman of the New York club, in 
sportsmanlike style, offered as a reward for team 
Where Yale made eleven hits to 
the New Yorks’ nine, with Rusie, Meekin, and 
German in the box for New York, Brown made 
but six to New York’s thirteen, and they—the 
Browns—had 


excellence. 


as opposing pitchers, Knauss, 
Clark, and German 


world, 


the stars of the twirling 
Rusie and Meekin, occupying seats in 
the grand-stand. Princeton, facing the same 
men as Yale, secured seven hits, while New 
York bagged sixteen. 

The Tigers earned but one run, as also Penn- 
sylvania, while Yale and Brown earned two 
each. Yale managed to get ten men on bases, 
who were left there, while New York got but 
half of thatnumber. Both Princeton and Brown 
succeeded in getting nine on bases who failed to 
complete the circuit, to New York’s seven. 

Brown alone failed to score a sacrifice hit, 
the others securing one each ; but in stealing 
bases the Providence lads reversed the order, 
they having stolen two to the others’ one each. 

Though New York gave but four bases on 
balls to Yale, she granted Brown six, Princeton 
five, and Pennsylvania eight. On account of 
errors Pennsylvania secured but one base, and 
the others two each. 

New York undoubtedly played her best all- 
round game against Yale. Against Brown the 
glaring 
Princeton profited by two, and Pennsylvania 
three. 

Carter, Yale’s star pitcher, was by no means 
in championship form, and after the seventh 
inning he was forced to retire 


professionals massed seven errors. 


his arm having 
As it was, he struck out 
among others the whilom heavy hitter, Jack 
Doyle. When it is further considered that the 
score should have been Yale five, New York six, 
inasmuch as Davis was out at the home plate 
by a foot in the third inning, it will be easily 


gone back on him. 


seen that Yale made the best showing and is 
deserving of the cup. 

With the exception of Princeton, the teams 
pitted their strongest players against the New 
Yorks. 


best, then the showing of the Tigers would have 


Had Bradley been in shape to pitch his 
been much better. The opportunity was a rich 
one, then, to size up the teams soon to engage 
in contests among themselves. Though Penn- 
sylvania will not play either Yale or Princeton 
this year, it issafe to say that she ranks beneath 
them, and when Brown is met by the Quakers 
on April 15th at Philadelphia, and June Ist at 
Providence, the question of superiority, I have 
no doubt, will rest with Brown. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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There were many who saw Yale and Prince- 
ton play New York who declared that Prince 
ton would not be in it when they met the sons 
of Eli first at New Haven, May 18th, after 
wards on Jupre Sth at Princeton. Such declara- 
tions are of little account, for notwithstand 
ing the fact of Yale’s superior showing with 
New York, the Tigers have a team of bell 
tossers whocare “on the improve.” Moreover, 
they are veterans, and can bat hard and in 
timely fashion. To my mind, with Bradley in 
shape, thé Tigers will make Yale hustle their 
hardest, with Carter at his best, to win out 
With Carter unable to officiate, say at Prince 
ton, and Bradley in trim, the game should go 
to Princeton, and no questions asked 

When Brown meets Yale the fur will fly. In 
team play Yale seems to have the better of it, 
and Carter is without doubt better than White, 
the Brown main-stay in the box. But Carter 
may not pitch against Brown, in which event 
While 
Trudeau is more than the average man in the 


‘“¢ Mike” Trudeau would have-:to officiate 


pitching line, it is probable the Brown sluggers 
would find his curves easier to handle than Yale 
in her turn would find White's Princeton 
meets Brown in New York, May 15th, and the 
Tigers, fit and well, look to be winners. 
Harvard at the present time is an unknown 
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Waiter! Beefsteak, 
Ham and Eggs, for One. 


“GOD gave us meat, but the devil sent us 


cooks,” is a trite saying. From bad cooking, 
fast eating, and overeating, comes a whole train 


of diseases—indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousness, 


catarrh of the stomach, headache, dizziness, 
and the like. God also gave us a brainy man, 
who compounded the ‘* Golden Medical Dis 
covery,” a corrective of all the ills resulting 
from overeating and. bad blood. Dr. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, has furnished in the ‘“ Discovery” a 
great desideratum in America, where every- 
body is in such a hurry to make money, that 
he has no time to eat, and scarcely any time to 
live. It invigorates the liver, cleanses the blood, 
and tones up the system. * 


Do You Have Asthma? 


IF you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal-card. Write to them. * 


Berlin Refinement. 


BERLIN, April 3d, 1895:—** Approaching events 
cast their shadows before them.” and this aphorism 
applies very strikingly to the daily scenes in the luxu- 
rious salons and diuing-rooms of the Grand Hotel de 
Rome, unter den Linden Distinguished refinement 
and homelike comfort pervade halis and offices alike 
From the cultured proprietor downward to the low- 
est menial all glide about deferentially, executing 
orders promptly, and without comment. It is a fam- 
ily house par excellence Paterfamilias knows that 
he can leave his wife and children in this house, 
where the moral tone is of the best and purest. A 
frivolous scene is next to impossible. Like the lofty 
rooms and aristocratic furniture,#o is the temper of 
the guests Nobility and aristocracy dine in full 
dress, and linger over the rare creations of Mr. Miih- 
ling’s inventive genius, and his choice brands of 
wines 

There is another feature which cannot be found in 
any other similar house in Berlin, viz : It possesses a 
large music hall, with a perfect stage and orchestra. 
Almost weekly attractive concerts or entertaining read- 
ings and lectures are given here by prominent artists 
of the day, to which guests of the house have the first 
privilege, of course. The cream of Berlin society at- 
tend these performances, thus affording the guest im- 
mediate association with some of the best natives 
Of late years it has become the fad among Berlin 
swells toselect Mr. Miihling’s festive salons for private 
entertainments It is not uncommon to see a line of 
carriages, with a sprinkling of court equipages, de- 
livering elegant dames and damsels and punctilious 
gentlemen at the Charlotten Strasse entrance. All 
come to taste of his toothsome viands, and show their 
magnificent costumes under the mellow light of shaded 
crystal electric jets. On such occasions the scenic 
effect of brilliant uniforms, graceful ladies in fashion- 
able toilettes, with rich background of costly tapestry, 
presents a picture truly charming. You may hear many 
languages spoken, and see a variety of tricks imto 
duced, among which, however, the American is never 
missing. The natives, too, have taken the hint, and 
speak English, if it be no more than to say ** yes ** or 


*no.”’ But it matters little so long as the dinner is 
perfect, and Herr Miihling’s wines of the purest qual 
ity, and the service incomparabk D 
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ROHENA LAUTENSCHLAGER, ANOTHER OF THE SURVIVING MEMBERS, 





THE TOWN HALL 


J. 8S, DUSS, PRESENT LEADER OF THE SOCIETY. THE OLD PENDULUM PUMP. 


THE DECADENCE OF THE FAMOUS HARMONY SOCIETY AT ECONOMY, PENNSYLVANIA 


. 


-FRoM PHOTOGRAPHS.—{SEE PaGE 272.] 
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ONE OF THE KID’S BAND OF KENEGADES THE KID. STOLEN WIVES OF THE KID. 





TRAILING THE KID. LIEUTENANT WILLIAMS AND HIS APACHE SCOUTS. 


“THE KID," THE RENEGADE APACHE, WHO IS KNOWN AS THE TERROR OF THE BORDER.—From PHoroGRaPHs.—{See PAGE 273.) 
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MR, WILLIAM C, GULLY, THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. WINTER SPORTS IN PEKING—OMNIBUS SLEDGES AND SKATERS ON THE CITY MOAT 
Illustrated London News. London Graphic. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST—ROUTED CHINESE FLYING BEFORE THE VICTORIOUS JAPANESE.—London Graphic. 
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ne of the cars is here shown entering the tunnel. There is a footpath by the side of the railway lhe drawing shows the terminus of the railway, with the restaurant attached Passengers who dislike 
In the upper portion of the picture is shown a station overlooking one of the glaciers the lift may walk up the circular footway which winds round the interior of the shaft 
THE RAILWAY NEAR THE SUMMIT OF THE JUNGFRAU, SHOWING THE PATHWAY SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE ELEVATOR IN THE INTERIOR OF THE JUNGFRAU CONE, 
FOR PEDESTRIANS London Graphi« London ¢ raphi« 
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has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 


of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me | will 
aend him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 
free of cost, no humbag, no deception. It is cheap. 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. | will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 


to do. Address, Mr. THomas BaRNes, lock-box 626 


need of that 4 box of Ripans Tabuies will set you 


work. Ask the druggist for them 
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New Cure for | 
Kidneys and Bladder. | 


WE are glad to announce to sufferers from 
kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, and 
rheumatism that the new botanic discovery, 
\lkavis, is pronounced a positive cure for thes 
maladies. Many of its cures are certainly won 
derful, and we advise our readers to send name 
and address to the Church Kidney Cure Com 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who will 
send you treatment free by mail, postpaid. It 


+ 


osts you nothing 


Amateur Athletics. 


s, pa 


quantity It is generally admitted, however, 
that she is stronger than last year While 
Highlands has alone been mentioned as the 
Harvard pitching star, she has another player 
of far more than average ability in Freshman 
Cozzens. This player is well known among 
iteur teams in Rhode Island. The Brown 
ity base- ball management had untold 





strings out for Cozzens all during his prepara 
r college, but he could not be induced to 
side-track 

Cozzens is best described as a clean-limbed, 
heady, and versatile athlete. He can run, throw 


balland foot-ball with equal 
strencth and the ability which marks those 


the shot, play base 


destined for ‘varsity honors. His value as a 
pitcher rests in great speed, head work, and the 
endurance to pitch many games in succession 
without weakening 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his bands by an Kast Indian missionary the for 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of « opsumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints Having, tested its wonderful 
urative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
ali who — it. this recipe, in German, French, or 
, I ith full directions for preparing and using. 
il, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 





Neu w York. 


A GOOD CHILD 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant's food : so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and un- 
necessary. 


UMORS 


Instantly Relieved 


And Spee 


dily Cured by 


duticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with 


a Single application of 


skin cure, will afford 
and sleep, and point 
and permanent cure 


CUTICURA SOAP, and 

CUTICURA, the great 
instant relief, permit rest 
to a speedy, economical, 
of the most distressing of 


itching and burning skin and scalp diseases, 


\ 
} 
ee Porter Dave 
» > Ar Sole Propriet 





W HEN 


Overworked 





after all other methods fail. _- 

Sold throuchont the world. Brit- po) 
- = ish lepot: k NewBERY & Sons, 
eae } 


1. King Edward-st., London, 
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a&C EMICAL Corp. 
. Boston, U.S 





from 
any cause 





THE IDEAL TONIC 


builds up 
| Strength {is tasting 
| Quickly | ‘erect 





and 

















Mailed Free. : 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 





Gerwensesessenes 





Beneficial and 


Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 


Parts: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 62 WV. 15th St., New York, 


Lonpvon : 239 Oxford Street. 


Agreeable. 















ELY’S CREAM BALM cuRES 


CATARRH 


PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 








NOTHING ¢ ontribute * more to digestion than the use 
of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. u y 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


mothers for their children wile teething, with perfect 


access It soothes the child, softens the gums, 


ady for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 


Every Man Sheutd Read This. 


IF any young, old, or imiddic aged man, suffering 


remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 


Marshall, Michigan 


NEED CLEAR HEADS. 


10 


IF 








Workrne people need clear heads. sound sleep, and 
zood digestion ; for if sickness comes, what then ? 
{t is cheaper to keep well. That “queer feeling’’ 
springs from indigestion. First you ° pooh pooh _ 
Then vou grow alarmed ane send forthe doctor. No 


right and keep you right ; so yon can eat, sleep, and 


Tue Sohmer Piano has always maintained a leading 
position. and to-day it has few equals and no supe 
riors. The Sohmer can rest upon its merits and win 
every time 


It is not safe to 
use @& poor com 
plexion soap. An 
old, tried soap like 
Constantine's may 
be depended upon 
for purity. It isa 
wonderful beauti 
fier of the skin. 


DRUGGISTS 





My Baby 


CUTE ELE Te 


A “MUDDY COMPLEX- 
SKIN ARE IMPOSSIBLE | 


PINE TAR SOAP 


(PERSIAN HEALING) IS 


N” AND A SOILED | 


CONSTANTINE’S 





USED | | 


REGULARLY. | 


Com 
plex 





ion. 





was a living skeleton; the doc 
tor said he was dying of Maras- 
mus and Indigestion. At 13 
months he weighed only seven 
pounds. Nothing strengthened 
or fattenedhim. I began using 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites, feed- 
ing it 7 him and rubbing it into 
his b He began to fatten 
and is now a beautiful dimpled 
boy. The Emulsion seemed tv 
supply the one thing needful. 

Mrs. Kevton WILLIAMs, 
May 21, 





Morpbine tsuvit Cured in - 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Cavution.—The buying public wi.. please not con” 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 


sounding name of cheap 


TAMAR 


ay 21,1894. CaveSprings,Ga. | | N D | - i 
Similar letters from other 


mothers. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute? 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, Ali Druggists, 30c and $1. 


grade. Our name spells— 


A laxative, recreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrh oda, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and ~ ‘stinal troubl s and 
lache arising 


from them 


+RIL he N, 
33 Rue des Arc! s, Paris 
Sold ibs all Dr manlete, 





—B ULLETS. 
$8. 00 


® si ize of 
<< Picture, — 
31°X3': in. Soe 
Weight of 
Camera 
7 21 OZ. 


“That’s “ 





what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 
Bias 
Velveteen 





Roll film cameras iat Pre the mark every os 
@ tim i 


« . * 
~_ Repeaters too; shoot 13 times ai Skirt Binding, 
can Cc © =" yr © > 
e Reloaded in Daylight. e pe “apined hat the 
& The Bullet is fitted with our new aut -@ CIS BAY Se 
mat shutter. One button doesit all—sets For sale by all dry goods 
and releases the shutter and changes from dealers. ; 
© time to instantaneous, Achromatic lens, e A Snfthe “OC yp em 
Handsome finish, min f showing ihe 
rmtrigie Manual, free with every latest Farisian costume h booklet on** How to Bind 
@ instrument. ’ &, ca the Dress Skirt.’ n 1 for 10c.in 7mps. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. The S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N. Y. 
2 Camera Catalogue Free, Rochester, ie A * 








es@ec0cesee ee eee **S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


HE CLUB = 
'COCKTAI LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ano YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be mado 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being com 
pounded in accurate proportions, they will 
always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and proportions, 
the one which is aged must be the better 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any 
sweetening—dry and delicious. A sample 4- 
ounce bottle sent to any address, prepaid, 
for 40c. 

Avoid Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


6. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprictors, 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 

and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Ergland. 
Also Sole Agents for United States for 


BRAND «CS'5 ‘|. SAUCE 


LONDON. 
In general use in the Royal Household, the Houses of Lords _ Te. Commons, India and othe or 
Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants. 
For Sale by all Grocers. Send 15 cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 


~~ 
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Kombi Camera , $3.50 


Makes a picture this size, square, 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict- 
uresin one loading, snap shot or time 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1\ x2 inches; = ight, 4 ounces: carry 
in your pocke All metal; silver- 
bronze finish The Kombi, complete, 
$3.50. Strip of film (25 exposures 1) 
cents extra. Cost of « leveloping roll 
of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 
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Sie cent for each picture Any boy or 

ie m= girl can use it Every instrument 

j= guaranteed. Indestractinte. If not for saie by the dealer sent post- 
paid on receipt of pr 


aim poidon receipt of price. =. sw _ ALFRED C. KEMPER +4 
Fi: Tia = a my , Trahe 8 Oxtor -" wo: 208 Lake STREET. CHIcaGo = 


die G8 te bite shite Se diese tind: & Rie #ia 416 ate ate tia 
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“[rmay be true what some men say, 
Irmaun be trueggywhat a men Say.” 
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For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
best article of this kind in the world. It knows no equal, 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 
outlast two cakes of cheap makes. It is therefore the 
cheapest in the end. Any grocer will supply it at a 
reasonable price. 





Produced by the French or 
natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 


If you cannot obtain it of your dealer, order div-ct of 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


THE HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO., 
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THE 
SIK LITTLE TAILORS 


WE ARE 





> 





Our Echo Is Heard 


all over the country about what we do in 
the fine tatloring line. 


Su its ORDER $] 5 -50. 


Our goods come direct from the leading 
woolen mills, and the assortment to select 
from Is enormous. 


Ix Little Tailors, 


229 BROADWAY, opposite Post-office. 
BOWERY, corner BROOME STREET, 


Samples and self-measurement g 
cation All 
has n 


ulde sent on apt 
orders must be sent direct, as this firm 
ayents 


eC Ovcnok 
vonstable hk 


DRESS FABRICS 


in Black and Colored. 


Fancy Mohairs, Check and Fancy 
Cheviots, Scotch Suitings, 
Plain Tweeds, Serges, 
Cheviots, Homespuns, 
Camel’s Hair Suitings. 


CREPONS. 
Silk, All Wool & Silk and Wool, 


New and Beautiful Weaves., 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Proadovoy KR; 19th SE. 


NEW YORK. 








YOU CAN DF- 
PEND UPON IT. 


Light, yet most durable 


-an ‘* Up-to- 


Date” bicycle in every respect—many 


improvements, exclusively Remington-- 
science and art combined to make a 
perfect wheel—indorsed by experienced 


riders. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free. 


Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Hion, N. Y. New York. 


GreaTanencan LADI ES ! ! 


Do you like acup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 
stamps and we will mail youa 1-4 1b 
sample Best Tea Imported Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Pow der and Spices 

(Mention “* Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 
GREAT wy RICAN TEA CO 

31 & 33 Vesey S8t., New York 





CemPany 





Send for eee 
TH 


P. O. Box 259, 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world for the treat 
= ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND Nerves. John H. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d 8t., N. Y. 


City, invertor of Wooprury’s FactaL Soap, | 


Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 
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OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY Sam. LoypD. 


PROBLEM No. 14 was a very finished ending, 


and, although mastered by many of our ex- 
perts, pr 
could not sce the 
held by D. The of the trick turns upon 
C’s first and third discards. A leads diamond 
ws heart ace \ leads 
and C spade four, A 


ved to be a score-breaker to such as 
influence of spade three being 


winnin’ 


king, to which C thr 
heart queen, 


leads heart two, and if B discards clubs, C 


B spadk five, 


throws his ace so as to give A two tricks in 
clubs. solved by 

Messrs. G. Allen, ¢ E. Andrews, I Buckley, A 
Boekinus, |} I Bullard, ** P. H. B ( Barnes, ‘I 
Carr, J. W. Crawford, T. H. Clark, A. M. Chace, 
(). A. Dixon, B. D. Eastman, W. Falconer, P. Free 
man, C. L. Greene, W.H. Haskell, C. F. Hopkins, H 
H. Johnson, M. C. Isbel Ive unhon M. L. Kimball, 
W. B. Keith, W. L. Kingsley, C. A. Moody. T. D 
Martin, Mrs. H. T Menner FE. A. North, A, Ode 
brecht, Jr., FE. J. Peek, A. Peekham, H. W. Pickett, 
A.G. Pitts, F. J. Pratt, L. Rogers, P. Stafford, C.S 


It was correct] 


Stanworth, <A B. Sterretr, “Singleton Ruby 
Scruggs, ‘A. J.S..° J. P. Stewart, J. F. Smith, Dr. 
ryler, C.K. Thompson, V. Underhill. C. W. Wales, 
A. Weihl, N. G. Whistle Rk. C. Williams, and W 
Young 


Thirty-two solvers claimed that only four 
tricks could be won. 

Here is No. 19, which is likely to mislead 
good whistit 


many a 
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Trumps all out. A leads, and with his part- 


ner C takes how many tricks against any pos- 


sible play: 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 
Tr leads the world of travel in all things— 
In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, end all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. baths, 

Ladies maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited. 

It gives to all desiring privacy, 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of lines 

From North and Fast to South and hicksae 


Hours from New York to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 


Others may emulate, but equal, 
THE STANDARD RAIL ROAD OF ‘AMERICA. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


BS "AND CHOCOLATES 


rx On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
A EXPOSITIONS 


+ IN Europe and America. 


Uv nlike the Dut c utch Pre rocess, no Alka- 
ics or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

<< “l in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BRE “AKI AST COCOA is abs meine 
pure and soluble, and costs less than onc cent a cup 











SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYW=EéRE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


(enamel 


Morning, 
Noon and Night, 


Vou can leave 
Station, the very 
city, 





Grand Central 
centre of the 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati in a magnificently equip- 
ped train, 


Via the New York Central, The 
Great Four-track Trunk Line. 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines, 
Chicago is only 24 hours 
Cincinnati 22; St 


away ; 
. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“A merica’S__—__ 
Greatest Railroad.” 






HIA WATER 


In Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys—Its Disintegrating 
or Solvent Power in Urinary Calculi. 

















Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine 
the Medicai Department of the University of New York: 


“For the pans BUFFALO LITHIA in the treatment of 


four years I have used Chronic Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, occurring in pooetnce and Kheumatic subjects, with 
marked benefit,’ _ 


in 





Dr. W. H. Drummond, Professor Medical Jurisprudence, D 


J, 
» i HOfs 
sity, Montreal, Canada. 


re several cases of Urinary Caleuli—Vesical irritation, etc., recently u 


care have B L 
ac sit tered UFFALO ITHIA one particular instance when the - 


patient was sullering most acute pain HIA WATE with forked urinary stream, and ali 
the symptoms of a large calculus, entire relief was experienced in eight days; the 
disinte ‘grated portions of stone passing away without any difficulty. In this class 
of cas- BUFFALO LITHIA WAT certainly has a remar able effect im 
es the ER breaking up into debris the various 
masses of stone. It seems to me that a freer use of this marvelous water would obviate 
Inuny a case of Lithotomy and sanaaesty*” 


’s Univer- 


der my 
with wonde rful success.andin 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. “De scriplive pamphlets sent to any address. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 











Food is fuel to the body. 
“Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 
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7 MONARCH 
King of Bicycles. 


Ask Your GROCER For 


W. J. BOON & COMP.’S 
Pure, 


re Dutch Cocoa. 


Nourishing, and 1 pound is sufficient for 
Delicious. 120 Breaktastcups. 


WM. CRONHEIM, Genera! Agent, 
177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
3% 
DANIEL VISSER & ZONEN’S 


GIN, 


SCRKIEDAM, HOLLAND. 
Oxvvesr Distittery. EstasLisHep 1714. 


Gold Medals: Paris, Bordeaux, Boston, Nice, 
yndon and Academie Nation 





ile Parts. 


WM. CRONHEIM, General Agent, 
177 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





FivE MopDELs: 18 TO 25 POUNDs. 
$85, $100 and $125. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 
Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 97-99 Reade St., New York. 
The C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., Mgrs. 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 














“BELLE OF NELSON,’ 


CAMERAS 
in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


‘* Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, 
“The International Annual for 1895,” 


E.& it. ANTHONY tk C0, LE wesone. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ s— 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on a naeniieal 


’ per year, $2. 


75 cents 








The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
name Beeman is on each chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
wrapper, and finest whiskey in the wo rid. Distilled and bottled 


by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky 
The Perfection of For Saie In cases, containing frm ve 7 tle es, or by 
Chewing Gum a + Address Acker, Merratt & Conpit, New 
r ., OF 
And a Delicious Remedy for 


so btguiiensnd Sea Seizes, Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


110 Lake &t., Cleveland, 0. 

Originators of 
; pone Chew!ng Cum. 

A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 

DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 

DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 

















(Stati - 
tricity, Archite th il & We ha bad Dri awing, 
Plumbing, Mi % English Branches, Book 
keeping, ete, E ngiueers c an qualify to obtain 
license » begin it is only necessary to} 
know how to read and write. Send for free 
circular. stating subject you wish to »study,to 
The [nternational Correspondence 
Schoola SCKANTON 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


| STEAM | ENGINEERING, 


z 

















LONDON, 
THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. 
ation at top of Regent Street 
Americans. 
dhote. 


Thrivaled sitn- 
A favorite hotel with 
Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
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Soup Making 





with a pleasure 


‘ 1s y Extract ° BEEF 


Pears’ is the only 





soap with neither fat 





DD: 









PERFECT TOBACCO 
BSD @ 


IT IS GOOD FORM 











Our little book of ‘Culinary .@| hor alk: li it: 4 is és Hida Landen : 
Wrinkles” mailed free. Send ad ‘A GENTLEMANS 8 | 7 n it : It 1s | RAMBLER BIGYGLES 
dress to SMOKE 4) the only soap that ALL weIcHTs, $100, ‘TaxveMs, $150 
QBEO Q | Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 
Armour & Company, Chicago. = THE QUALITY 3 cleans the skin and | vacoas Te Ee. ine omg 
z CANNOT BE IMPROVED , ; : | BROOKLYN DOeTROIT COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
: eH :| keeps it alive. We . - . 
A 20z. Trial Package: a oe Y 
W. ; DoUCLAS } Post baid for 25 cts. 8 | want the living skin; BROWNS 









1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING. 


BURG BROS x we may as well have CAMPHORATED 





$5. CORDOVAN q Nc 
FRENCH &ENAMELLED CALF.” ORE,MD (Cro . 2h SAP@NACEOUS 
: 43350 FINE CALF & KANGAROO. THE Amero Co _ it clean. DENTIF RICE 
mw S3.S50POQLICE,3SoLEs. | OTS [085 cto BS | FOR THE 
1 $2. WORK » eee os <A : 
$29" nie TINGMENS, Pe ah T E ET H 





j $2.$|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. ECCOCCOCOCCOCOOCE OOOCOCOOE 


“LADIES . 
sp7082. 4.78 URBANA 
Ss SEND FOR CATALOGUE ’ 


E:ROUSLAS WINE COMPANY 


Over One Million People wear the 


4 . 
Ad vertise lil, The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Tertn, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


To Remove Tartar from the Tsetn, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponacecus Dentifrice 





‘A ~ . 
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i Ss EAR L & Ww LS 0 N’S ’ B vag the Bre — “et ea _" ~e 
| W. L, Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes Gold = Seal Me MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS <.Am.AmmicCson eetiane sae art einen 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
bd ae A ———. oe in style and = 

eir wearing qualities are unsurpassed. ( y 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole. h 
Pret $1 to $3 saved over other makes. am pagn e 


If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 





2 \\ 

im V4 "ARE THE BEST” Use Brown’s Camphcrated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
| Ox FOR SALE EVERYWHERE.. r F 

| 22 dUNNNUUENUEOAOUUEOOUEN CUEODUOOOOUNOOUEOOUOGOUOOOOUOOOUEGOOUUOOSUOOUCOOOUEOOUOOOOU2GUUOEOOOUEOOOUOOOSUOOOOUED CUUUEOOOEOOEONOYNOUENTHILS 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 





Price, 25c.a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 
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Silver, $5,030,000; Mammoth, $1,050,000; Mercur, $200,000; On- 
tario, $13,175,000; Silver King, $175,000. Netting from 15 to 40 per 
cent. annually. Correspondence svlicited. Weekly Mining Share 
Letter mailed upon application. 


URBANA, N. Y. 
OOOOOCOOOCOCOOCOCCE CECE CE 


is as good as the genuine. 


é 33999999000903999999999999999a 


a For Sale by = 
iii | all leading Wine Dealers = 9 I orous 
jain r ’ = 
JAMES A. POLLOCK, sai LAKE CITY, UTAH. | and Grocers. = PI t 
MINING SHARE BROKER. = as i 
DEALS IN THE FOLLOWING NOTED AH MINING ° 4 
STOCKS that have paid the dividends set forth: Bullion-Beck, Post-Office : = s ti i 
$1,625,000; Centennial Eureka, $1,050,000 ; Daly, $2,850,000 ; Horn = Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 
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There are many makes of perfume, and : 9 
all of them have a more or less pleasant B 
odor, but, if you wish those that are uy 


true to the fragrance of the flowers, 


and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, Anywhere LADD & co FFIN, 
and everywhere. New York. 


Grescents AGAIN Lead in °95. 








FOR MEN 

28inWHEEL 23\bs 
NO4A 

FOR LADIES 

26in WHEELS .22\bs 


q FOR YOUTHS 4 
26in WHEELS. 21 /2lbs 
NS5 | 


FOR MISSES 
26in.WHEELS. 24lbs. 











Crescents are made 
of the finest material 
obtainable, hand- 
somely finished, and 
weigh from 20 to 24 
pounds, according to 
size and model. 

Money cannot buy 
better. 


We invite you to 
examine every detail 
of the Cvrescents, and 
compare them with 
other wheels listed at 
higher prices. 

The result will be 


another Crescent 














BICYCLES 


| RESCENT Scorcher? 

ha haga bs 28 in.WHEELS. 20\bs. Jf 
Toe | A RELIABLE f 
FOR BOYS LIGHT WEIGHT MACHINE 
meee) — PESCRIPTIVE — Winatorn Whool Warbo_“icA0°. 


FYDEDIFNCEN RINFERS J 



















